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Call in the local Sinclair representative in your 
community today — put the full resources of 
the 8 great Sinclair refineries at your beck and 
call. Thousands of other farmers are doing it 
— Sinclair sold a billion and a half gallons of 
Sinclair products last year, much of it to far- 
sighted farmers. 


Sinclair’s eight great refineries are among 
the most favorably located plants of their 
kind for serving America’s principal farm- 
ing sections with a full line of high quality 
petroleum products. 7,000 miles of Sinclair 
pipe line (the world’s largest pipe line system) 
connect these plants with the country’s finest 
oil fields. Sinclair spent many millions of dol- 
lars recently on new refinery equipment—every 
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penny of it aimed to reduce fuel and lubrica- 
tion costs for you! 

The Sinclair agent’s line includes Sinclair 
Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils, 
Sinclair Tractor Oils, Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair 
Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair Cup and Axle 
Grease and Sinclair P. D. Insect Spray. His 
duties are not only to supply you promptly 
with these products but to advise you com- 
petently on their application to your truck, trac- 
tor,pumps, lighting plant, harvester, etc., etc. Ask 
him about his “Call-me-by-post-card” service, 
a simplified method of ordering, designed es- 
pecially for farmers. Sinclair Refining Company 
(Inc.), 45 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Tune in Monday evenings . . 37 NBC Stations —SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
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Distrust that man who tells you to distrust. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

* 7x * 
Farmer, and farm paper editor, John F. Cunningham became 
head of the College of Agriculture, Ohio State University, 
July 1. He succeeds Dean Alfred Vivian who has retired from 
administrative duties. Born in lowa, Cunningham graduated 
from Ohio State, taught there, became editor of the Ohio 
Farmer, during which time he served on the board of trustees 
of the Ohio State University. Later he became president and 
editor of the Wisconsin Agriculturist, from which he turned to 
operating a large Ohio farm. 

* * * 
THE First horseman to be honored by the Wisconsin Livestock 
Breeder’s Association, E. A. Jones, of Bangor, has always had 
the horse as his primary interest. For 30 years he has been a 
powerful factor in the development of the Clydesdale horse. He 
is highly honored in his community. 

x ~ * 


Cuar_es H. Batpwin, of Albany, New York, has recently been 
appointed Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets of New 
York State. For the past 10 years he has been director of the 
Bureau of State Institution Farms and during that time these 
farms and herds have made splendid advances in efficiency. He 
is a member of the Grange and the Farm Bureau Federation and 
for the past seven years has been president of the New York 
Holstein-Friesian Association. Also from 1922-1929 he was 
secretary of the New York Agricultural Sedctins the oldest 
agricultural organization in the country. In 1930 he became its 
president. 

x * * 
Ir Is FOLLY to expect men to do all that they may reasonably 
be expected to do.—W ately. 

* * ~ 


Just RECEIVED a little book of good sense with some bunk 
thrown i in for contrast. Economic Policy for American Agricul- 
ture is a collection of the papers read at the conference on 
economic policy for American agriculture at the University of 
Chicago last September. The price is $2.50 and the book is more 
than worth it. 
x * * 

Nor for a long time has a dollar been worth so much. You paid 
that sum for Successful Farming. You expect your money’s 
worth and we intend to deliver. Are you getting your money’s 
worth? Maybe you are to blame. Do you read it? After reading 
Successful Farming, should you be disappointed, tell us why. 
Should that fail, we always cheerfully refund a dissatisfied 
subscriber’s money. 
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TRAMP, tramp, tramp, the hogs were marching— 
all summer long. 

Heavy hoofs hammered this pasture’s soil to 
the hardness of a main-traveled road. And on 
top of that, there hadn’t been a soaking rain 
for months. 

Then and there, the High-Clearance “Cater- 
pillar” Tractor did its stuff! Pulled the plows 
7 inches deep in that tough, dry soil—at high 
speed! Proved that wasteful slip is eliminated by 
the gripping traction of its broad, stout tracks — 
revealed the rugged reserve power its sturdy 
engine delivers. 

Any weather—wet or dry—is “Caterpillar” 
weather. In any field, level or hilly—and at any 
job to be done by power—the “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor can show plenty to the man who has 
better, quicker, cheaper farming in view! 


SuccEssFUL FARMING, August, 1972 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor profitably on my farm? AG-14-8 


Size of farm __ Chief crop 
Power now used 


Name 


Address 
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If You Plan to Feed on Contract 


These Tips Will Help 


Prince cattle and lambs on 
contract gained new interest last 
year. That interest is increasing. 
Last year many feeders and growers 
worked out contracts for feeding the 
stock in transit. The grower had the 
cattle or the lambs in the West. The 
feeder had the feed necessary to 
make this livestock a marketable 
product. For the most part these 
feeders are located between the 
ranges and the packing centers. 
There is nothing new about the 
idea of feeding livestock on con- 
tract. Pioneers in the industry 


out the territory from Indiana and 
Michigan west into the Dakotas. 
We know, too, that in the western 
part of the Cornbelt considerable 
numbers of cattle have been fed on 
contract. We believe that the prac- 
tice with both cattle and sheep will 
be much more extensive this year. 
Observation of some of the condi- 
tions met leads us to make the sug- 
gestions which follow. 

In the first place considerable 
saving can be effected if cattle or 
lambs are shipped direct from grow- 


ducer a handsome commission for 
“supervising” the feeding of the 
stock while it is in the feeder’s lots. 
In most cases an intermediate agen- 
cy of some kind is necessary. We do 
not condemn the principle. We 
simply insist that it is a practice 
which should be watched by both 
contracting parties and all commis- 
sions held to a minimum, 

Many of the railroads, state feed- 
ers’ associations, and livestock mar- 
keting organizations are in a position 
to furnish assistance in putting reli- 
able feeders and producers in 
contact with one another. If a 





tell us that it has been prac- 
ticed to a greater or less extent 
ever since the Cornbelt area 
was developed as a feeding cen- 
ter and probably much longer. 
However, the speculative era 
which has enveloped us all for 
the past few decades caused us 
to lose sight of this more con- 
servative practice. 

Ve have wanted to do things 
in a bigger way and to take 
longer chances than formerly. 
Instead of being fairly sure of 
a moderate profit or loss by 
feeding on contract, we have 
wanted to own the livestock 
outright and hope that we 
make a “killing” on a rising 
market. 





LIMITED credit is making contract 
feeding of livestock necessary in many 
cases. Where a fair contract is effected 
and where both parties diligently ad- 
here to it contract feeding offers pos- 
sibilities of profit to both grower and 
feeder. However, with so many differ- 
ent kinds of conditions and classes of 
livestock it is important that all par- 
ties concerned be thoroly informed. 
This article is designed to answer some 
of the important questions which every 
feeder should understand.—Editors. 


man intends to feed on con- 
tract for a period of years it 
will probably pay him to go 
for himself and probably some 
of his neighbors and locate reli- 
able sources of supply for good- 
quality animals. 


AT THE time the deal is first 
made, both parties should 
agree on the place and the 
firm to which the finished ani- 
mals are to be shipped. The 
grower should also have the 
right to insist on a fair degree 
of supervision in order to see 
that his investment is pro- 
tected. 

Another primary considera- 








No one condemns this prac- 
tice for the man who is financi- 
ally able to take his losses when they 
come. But tightened credit condi- 
tions have changed the complexion 
of our picture. Many banks cannot 
extend credit. Others are afraid to. 
Many farmers would rather give 
themselves reasonable assurance of 
a fair return for their feed and labor 
than to take chances on large profits 
with possibly equal chances of heavy 
osses. The result is the revival of 
nterest in contract feeding. 

Probably no one could even give a 
fair estimate of the total amount of 
ontract feeding during the 1931- 
1932 season. We do know that the 
teeding of lambs on contract has 
been a fairly common practice thru- 


er to feeder without going thru a 
stockyards and paying commission 
and yardage charges. It is well to 
arrange a ‘feed in transit’”’ rate so 
that the stock is simply dropped off 
at the station of the feeder, and pay 
only a little more than the one- -way 
rate from producer to the final desti- 
nation. 

Another point which should be 
watched by both parties is commis- 
sions in between the producer and 
the feeder. There is too much of a 
tendency for an individual who acts 
as a ‘“‘go-between” to charge the 
feeder a profitable commission for 
making the deai and then to turn 
around and charge the original pro- 


tion should be that no feeder 
should take more stock than 
he has feed to produce the desired 
weights and finish. Nor should the 
grower permit such to be done. If a 
man takes more livestock than he 
can feed there is almost certainly 
grief ahead for both grower and 
feeder. 

The amount of feed needed per 
100 pounds of gain will depend 
great deal on the size, condition, and 
breeding of the animals. With beef 
calves it is probably safe to say that 
in general where grain and hay only 
are to be fed about 600 pounds of 
grain, 60 pounds of a protein con- 
centrate, and 150 pounds of hay will 
be necessary for each 100 pounds of 
gain. In { Continued on page 40 
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Misguided Credit 


ere of the right kind of credit may force a 
man or a community into activities for which 
either is not best adapted. When this is done the 
failure to extend the right kind of credit at the 
right time becomes a factor in bankrupting farmers 
individually and in demoralizing the financial 
structure of the community. 

An illustration is found in one large section of a 
middlewestern state which was formerly devoted 
primarily to breeding cattle. This section was good 
grass country and was well adapted to cattle 
breeding. Its farmers had become substantial 
cattle breeders. During the financial stringencies 
of the past 12 years the credit agencies, including 
banks and insurance companies, have demanded 
shorter and shorter term credit. Anyone with half 
an eye can see what that does to a cattle breeder. 

One by one it has made those men turn to hogs 
and grain. But neither they nor their farms were 
adapted to either. The result is that one by one 
these farmers are becoming impoverished and 
little by little the financial structure of that locality 
weakened till nearly every bank in that group of 
once wealthy agricultural counties has gone down. 

We concede that times would have been hard 
in that locality even if some credit had been ex- 
tended. But they would not have been what they 
are. This illustration could be multiplied countless 
tirmes in individual cases. 

We are not trying to pass the blame for mis- 
directed credits entirely to the banker. Farmers 
themselves have abused credit in many cases. We 
simply insist that when the whole story is told the 
banker must take his full share of the blame. In the 
years to come loan agencies in the rural field must 
learn the potential possibilities of individual farms 
and localities as well as of farmers themselves. 
They must then use that information in helping 
the operator to develop the maximum possibilities 
of his holdings. It is a challenge which is made all 
the more real by the present embarassing position 
in which many of our rural lenders find themselves. 


Distant Pasture Always 
Greener 


Ir ALL our dreams came true what a shakeup 
there would be. City people would go in hordes to 
the farm where the fear of losing one’s job did not 
exist. Country people would emigrate to the cities 
like blackbirds flocking southward in the fall. 
They, too, have dreams: dreams of shorter hours; 
modern conveniences; more companionship; less 
worry over financial problems. 

If the farmer understands city conditions, he 
knows that the merchant is worried over the 
prospect of a change of fashions that may wipe 
out his profits; that the fickle-minded public will 
turn its trade to a new rival store any minute com- 
petition enters his field. He will also know that the 
factory owners or managers are constantly men- 
aced by this same uncertainty caused by a fickle- 
minded buying public. It may cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to change the machinery to 
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turn out a new pattern, or a new product and scrap 
the old and useless equipment. 

Then perhaps the farmer has a brother or some 
acquaintance who is a bricklayer or plumber or 
electrician, who, when employed, does get good 
wages. But he also may have observed that seldom 
do these artisans own their own homes, or live in 
very nice houses. Their hours are short, and their 
hour-rate of wages may be high, but any thinking 
person knows that wages, or salaries, or income 
should be reckoned on a span of years, a lifetime, 
rather than on the daily wage rate. 

Farmers are laboring under heavy strain these 
days. There is nothing to be gained, however, by 
fooling one’s self about the advantages that do not 
exist jn the other fellow’s job. The return of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to the farm in order 
to obtain the necessities of food and shelter should 
dispel some false ideas about town and city jobs. 


Consider the Birds 


WERE all the birds in cages, what magnificent 
prices could be charged for seeing them! Because 
nature has distributed these little creatures so 
generously, few give them more than a passing 
glance nor hear their sweet songs at all. Perhaps as 
a target with which to try out a new gun, birds 
now and then are useful to some men. 

For fifty years Dr. T. S. Roberts, a practicing 
physician, has studied birds whenever he could 
gain a few moments from his patients and from his 
duties as professor of ornithology, and director of 
the museum of natural history, University of 
Minnesota. In that time he has collected a vast 
fund of information about birds. Devoted associ- 
ates and friends have also contributed until there 
now stands as a permanent record two splendid 
volumes, The Birds of Minnesota, just published 
by the University of Minnesota Press. 

The two large volumes contain 92 color plates 
done by such renowned painters of bird life as 
Fuertes, Sutton, Brooks, Weber, Jaques, and 
Breckenridge. There are also hundreds of excellent 
photographs. Bird students will understand, of 
course, that such a work regardless of title, in- 
cludes practically all birds of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. Large financial contributions made by 
those interested in bird study make it possible to 
sell the set of two splendid volumes for $6, which 
is less than one-third of what would otherwise be a 
reasonable price. We hope this notice will be seen 
by the thousands of readers who entered the 
Successful Farming bird contest two years ago. 

Doctor Roberts has won the gratitude of all 
nature lovers. His work will be appreciated and 
stand as a guide for many generations of bird 
students. 





LAND must not be held in this new era to spec- 
ulate on, to sell to somebody else at a higher 
price, to borrow money on it at cheap rates for 
speculation. Land must be held for farming, and 
farming must be studied scientifically and the land 
cultivated accordingly. Land must be the seat of 
the rural home in-this new era and must be owned 
with the rural home constantly in mind.—Harvey 
Ingham. 
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Thru the Land of Lakes 


By Frank G. Moorhead 


‘Eo pines; rivers of trout 
and pike and bass; hills so verdure- 
clad they are as beautiful as the 
far-famed Green Mountains; virgin 
timber, carrying the mind of the 
tourist back to Marquette and 
Joliet, the Hudson Bay Company, 
and the coureurs-de-bois from across 
the international boundary; marvel- 
ous rock formations wrought by the 
elements thru thousands of years; 
eagles high overhead. How is that 
for a trip this summer? 

Let us assume you are entering 
Wisconsin by one of three ways. One 
is from Chicago. There is a little jog 
thru Elgin and Rockford, Illinois, to 
Beloit, Wisconsin, seat of a non- 
sectarian college founded in 1846. 
his college has a wonderful library. 
lhen on to Madison, thru a rich 
and beautiful dairy country. 

Another is from Dubuque, where 
the first white man born in lowa, 
Julien Dubuque, established and 
profitably operated the far-famed 
Mines of Spain, his grant bearing 

ate of September 22, 1788. There is 
wonderful view of the beautiful 
Mississippi River as the road, made 

' the tailings of the nearby lead 
nines, climbs up and up. One passes 
icturesque New Glarus, where a 

indful of Swiss emigres built an 

d town in a new world, to look 

xactly like the home they had left 

ack in their beloved Alps. The vil- 

ige hangs precariously to cliffs and 
tles contentedly in footholds on 
1e hillsides. 

The third way is from McGregor, 
lowa, at the foot of Pike’s Peak, the 

ghest point of land in Iowa, dis- 

vena in 1805 by Lieut. Zebulon 
\l. Pike, who afterwards discovered 
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Pike’s Peak in Colorado. The 
motorist was formerly obliged 
to cross the Mississippi here 
by a ferry. Now, however, 
there is a fine new toll bridge 
a mile north, at Marquette. 
There is a question, however, 
whether it is not better to 
take the ferry so as to see 
more plainly the marvelously beau- 
tiful islands and water windings, 
where the Wisconsin flows into the 
Mississippi. 

It was here that the Black Hawk 
Indian War of 1832 was ended by 
the battle which completely routed 
the Indians and sent their chief, 
Black Hawk, to St. Louis, in chains, 
under charge of Lieut. Jefferson 
Davis. 


Di JRING the war Colonel Zachary 
Taylor, afterwards president of the 
United States, 
Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien. 
This town is picturesque and has 
many interesting relics, particularly 
of the early Catholics who pioneered 
the country. It was here that Pere 
Marquette and Joliet, floating down 
the Wisconsin River, discovered the 
Mississippi, on June 16, 1673. 
Reaching Madison, Wisconsin, by 
either of these three routes, one finds 
a beautiful and hospitable city. The 
city is built on an isthmus between 
Lakes Mendota and Monona, with 
two other lakes at hand. Sailboats 
scudding along before the wind or 
idling in the calm are a constant joy 
to the inland dweller, to whom water 
scenes are always desirable at vaca- 
tion time. The state university, 
agricultural college, and _ historical 
museum are points of interest. 


was in command of 


The old fur trading post at 
i Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
b is a survivor of Indian days in 
- the Middlewest 


Sailboating on Minnesota 
lakes is a delightful pastime 


gS Kt 


No one should miss Baraboo, 40 
miles north, the winter quarters of 
the big Ringling Circus. Fifteen 
miles farther north is Kilbourne, on 
the famous Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, with as picturesque and as 
peculiar rock formations as can be 
found in all the world: rocks hewn 
by wind and water so that they look 
like a fleet of battleships approach- 
ing; a herd of great elephants reach- 
ing their long trunks down to drink 
from the river; and so on. The mar- 
velous ferns, found as one wanders 


around the dells, arouse the envy of 


the women, but, on the other hand, 
the untold deep, black wells, into 
which no dropped peb »ble seems to 
strike bottom, likewise arouse their 
fear. 


From Madison one may take 
Federal Highway 151 to Fond du 
Lac, and then follow 41 around the 
western shore of Lake Winnebago to 
Green Bay, thru Oshkosh. Here is 
beautiful scenery and wonderful 
roads, with plenty of tourist cabins 
where accommodations may be had 
for a dollar or two, at the most, for 
the family and car over the night, 
vith plenty of accessories for cook- 
ing if desired. Green Bay sunsets are 
famous for their beauty. 

Here one picks up the historic 
trail of | Continued on page 28 
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Something new in small roadside stands just announced. 
Bill of materials will be sent to those interested. We also 
have other excellent plans. See item in runover column 











What Is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


a tacked from corner to 
corner at the floor line lengthen the 
life of movable hoghouses if they are 
installed just before the house ‘is 
moved. One by four-inch braces 
tacked together in the center are 
heavy enough for smaller houses. At 
the South Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion it was found that nail joints are 
loosened when houses are pulled 
about, which materially reduces the 
life of the structures. 
* 

Repeated cultivation at four-day 
intervals with a specially built duck- 
foot cultivator completely killed 
bindweed on the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station farm. It was necessary 
to fallow the ground for two seasons. 
From early spring until killing frost 
no tops of the weed were allowed to 
appear above the ground. 

* 

Proper vaccination in early or 
midsummer will prevent losses from 
canker, avian diphtheria, or chicken 
pox during the winter months. No 
medicine or serum will cure the in- 
fection, but vaccination prevents it. 
Growing stock should be vaccinated 
during June, July, and August. This 
prevents loss in egg production thru 
handling the birds after they have 


reached maturity. The University of 


Illinois recommends the pigeon pox 
vaccine. 


The field ensilage harvester ban- 
ishes the drudgery of silo filling and 
does the job at a slightly lower cost 
than the corn binder and stationary 
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filler. These conclusions are drawn 
from the study of 14 harvesters used 
on 35 Minnesota farms. The study 
was made by A. J. Schwantes, of the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. About 15 acres of corn per 
farm were ensiled, each harvester 
serving 2.5 farms. A two or three- 
plow tractor was found best for 
pulling the cutter. Ensilage was ele- 
vated into the silo with a special 
blower, which required a power unit 
of at least five horespower. A wagon 
box 7 feet wide, 12 or 14 feet long, 
and about 2 feet high was found 
most desirable. The size and shape 
of the box is very important, as all 
silage is unloaded at the rear. The 
total investment in equipment for 
the ensilage harvester and blower 
averages about 25 percent higher 
than for the corn binder and silo 
filler.—H. L. H., Minnesota. 
* 

Leafy spurge was most success- 
fully killed when mowed first about 
the middle of June. The cut plants 
were then raked off and a solution 
of sodium chlorate applied to the 
ground. This was more successful 
than applying the chemical directly 
to the weeds. Two to three applica- 
tions at the rate of 14 to 1 pound per 
square rod were necessary to kill the 
few remaining shoots that appear 
after the first spraying. The test 


was conducted at the North Dakota. 


Agricultural College Experiment 
Station. 
* 
In feeding tests with weanling pigs 


at the Missouri Experiment Station, 
two different protein supplements 
were used to balance the corn fed. 
Group I received a supplement con- 
sisting of equal parts of tankage, 
linseed oilmeal, fish meal, liver meal, 
dried skimmilk, and alfalfa meal. 
Group 2 received a protein supple- 
ment consisting of 3 parts of tank- 
age, I part of linseed oilmeal, and 1 
part of alfalfa meal. The first group 
made approximately 12 percent 
greater gains then the second group, 
which apparently indicates a de- 
cided increase in value in favor of 
the more complicated protein mix- 
ture. 
* 

Nebraska tests indicate that in 
feeding lambs where it is desirable 
to postpone the marketing date, it is 
possible to carry them on alfalfa 
alone for as much as two months. In 
these particular tests the lambs re- 
mained thrifty for 56 days. They 
only gained 114 pounds per head, 
but during the subsequent 84 full 
day feeding period they gained 
pounds more per head than lambs 
that had not been on a maintenance 
ration. The maintenance period 
before full feeding resulted in the 
consumption of more hay, less grain, 
and the lambs were more uniformly 
finished. 

* 

In the construction of milk-cooling 
tanks in milkhouses, one should 
allow for a ratio of at least’ 3 parts 
water to I part of milk to be cooled. 
At least a | Continued on page 3? 
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WHERE ill thoughts 
die and good are 
born, 

Out in the fields with 

God. 


A North Dakota 
harvest field 





Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


I DO NOT remember a time when 
the whole country has looked as 
beautiful as it does this year. Plenty 
of rain in the spring and early sum- 
mer has given the trees a dense coat 
of leaves, and everywhere the grass 
is green. There is no parched look 
such as we have seen for several 
years now. It has been one of those 
wet seasons that we get occasionally 
when the ground becomes well filled 
with water. In our section, wet years 
are usually our low crop years. But 
when it is wet, all nature laughs, and 
we might as well follow suit. 


Many of our best-liked perennials 
are difficult to start from the seed. 
Maybe they would be better sowed 
now than in the spring. Anyway, 
when they finally are started they 
often do a wonderful job of self- 


By George W. Godfrey 


sowing. These seedling perennials 
make another community bond. For 
all flower-lovers find joy in passing 
on to others their good fortune in 
Aquilegia, or poppies. Many flower 
gardens are flower records of friend- 
ship. As you go thru the paths you 
are told how this came from the 
Smiths, Mrs. Jones brought this 
over, and so on, until the roll is 
called. Not only is material beauty 


added to the place but the spirit of 


the community is also beautified. 
Those who acquire are happy in 
their possession but those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to give 
seem to find still greater happiness. 


Ir WILL soon be time when we will 
have to decide whether we will be 
satisfied with two good big crops of 
alfalfa this year or will attempt to 


cut it the third time. The third cut- 
ting will be heavy this year and it is 
a temptation to put it into the barn. 
But the field will be better for ma- 
turing that crop and I am positive 
that it adds much to the first cutting 
of the next season not to harvest the 
last cutting. In some seasons when 
every available spear is needed be- 
cause of shortage there may be rea- 
son for taking all that we can, but 
hay is plentiful this year so I believe 
in feeding the next year’s crop. 


SOME doubtful folks have been 
certain that when we plowed up our 
old alfalfa field in which we had 
killed a patch of Canada thistles by 
just growing and mowing alfalfa that 
we would find the plants of Canada 
thistle were only hibernating and 
were not dead. | Continued on page ? 
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Styles Should Change 


in Fair Exhibits 


ie MOST adults just the words 
“county fair” or “fair exhibits” 
still bring an almost instinctive pic- 
ture of 10-mile drives in an over- 
flowing surrey, first and marvelous 
tastes of pink ice cream in a cone, 
and breath-taking stunts wherein a 
minute speck of a man drops to 
what seems certain death from a 
burning balloon. All these old- 
fashioned things made the thrill of 
our own first fair experiences. So it 
is with a small shock that we realize 
that styles change in fairs too, and 
that the up-to-date exhibit is not 
any more like that of a generation 
ago than a late model sedan is like 
the handsome new family rig that 
got the local press notice back in 
167 

It is an interesting fact that while 
countless fairs have died a struggling 
death in the last few years, with the 
women’s exhibits leading the (not 
always undeserved) way to oblivion, 
some fairs are attracting exhibitors, 
and exhibits in domestic depart- 
ments fully double those of §, 10, or 
15 years ago. The Clay County, 
Iowa, Fair last year drew 1,790 
entries in foods and 1,600 in needle- 
work, or 3,647 entries in all, a num- 
ber equal to that of many of the 
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women’s departments of our state 
fairs. These entries were almost 
twice the number recorded on its 
books for 1925. 

Four hundred quilts entered in 
the 15 quilt classes at the Nebraska 
State Fair in 1931 gave life to a 
needlework exhibit which brought 
throngs of exhibitors. 

Entries in the culinary depart- 
ment at the Iowa State Fair in- 
creased from 1,718 in 1923 to 3,647 
in 1931, with breadstuffs, jellies, and 
jams leading the way in the more 
than 100 percent increase. 


Ir is not so easy to drop a finger 
upon a weak fair department and 
say that either this or that is the 
cause of it all. But the fact that 
there are departments which have 
yearly been making a modest and 
genuine growth fosters the suspicion 
that “It’s the times” has not always 
been an adequate diagnosis. 

For the sake of i inquiring superin- 
tendents I have for a number of 
years been collecting premium lists 
of so-called “domestic” depart- 
ments with an accompanying record 


—when such could be obtained—of 


the number of entries made under 
each heading for that year. These 


You expect your judge to be efficient and modern. Is your premium 
list a model for her to follow? The author is shown at the right 


“and 








By Grace Mellrath Ellis 


lists, showing not only the nature 
but the drawing efficiency of some 
three or four dozen women’s divi- 


sions, point to some unescapable 
conclusions. 
In the first place, the superin- 


tendent may be the head and the 
fair board the heart but the premi- 
um list is undoubtedly the backbone 
of an exhibit. Its nature determines 
the type of woman who will be at- 
tracted as exhibitor, and spectator 
too. Classes for bath towels with 
crocheted edgings, knitted lace, 
organdie baby dresses, and night- 
gowns with crocheted yolks will not 
attract the skilled modern needle- 
woman who happens, by the way; 
to be making patchwork pillows, 
rugs, crewel embroidery, samplers, 
quilts, slip covers, and needlepoint. 
Neither will they bring thru the 
gates women who like to see fine 
moderr. needlework. 


A GLIMPSE at the premium lists 
used by many a wobbly domestic 
department suggests that revision 
would not be enough. Annihilation 
reconstruction would serve a 
better purpose. At a southern county 
fair where the women’s division had 
deteriorated [ Continued on page 17 









1. The above group is commonly called Westward Ho!, 
and is sometimes known as Indian and Pioneer 





The Romance 


of Old Glass 


By Edith M. Bielenberg 


M. IST of us have a few choice pieces of old glass 
which our grandmothers have left us. These always 
arouse interest and comment. We are all eager to have 
some tieup with the early history of our country thru 
family connections and what could be a better way 
than to learn about the old china and glass we have. 

There is some interesting information on these old 
pieces; so if you have any, see if I can help you deter- 
mine their originality. 

The early pressed giass originally made at the 
Sandwich works about 1827 was America’s first 
attempt to furnish a sturdy tableware that could 
meet adequately the demands of the thrifty housewife 
and, at the same time, satisfy her sense of beauty. The 
earlier blown glass had been far too fragile for every- 
day use and much more expensive than was needed in 
the usual household. 


IN FACT, much of the pressed ware of this time was 
considered a decided luxury and was brought out only 
on special occasions. An especially ambitious hostess 
in those days might even get together a whole set of 
tableware, which then included glass plates, covered 
dishes for vegetables, and even egg cups, as well as the 
isual number of goblets, fruit bowls, their accompany- 
ing sauce dishes, and on thru the list. 

Then, as now, it was an exciting task to accumulate 
these matching pieces. Since more and more of us all 
ver the United States are becoming addicts to the 
hobby of this same glass collecting, we must give a 
little thought and praise to those earlier collectors, 
whose pride and care made possible the survival of 
these relics we hoard. 

Representative of historical, political, and social 
ife, covering a period of 40 years, or more specifically, 
those transitional days between 1827 and 1868, we 
lerive from each new find a pleasure the roots of 
which delve deeper than the mere satisfaction of 
superficial possession. 

































2. In clear and, camphor glass we frequently find the lion design. 
Notice the lion heads on the stems of the tumblers 


3. This is a slag and marbleized group in caramel color 


4. You are fortunate if there happens to be hobnail in your glass 
collection. Here we have a rose colored pitcher with hobs milky 
towards the tips, and clear amber goblets 


Nor is this glass hobby confined to any one place 
and group of people. Men and women alike are finding 
the hunt a jolly diversion. The only drawback, if it can 
be designated as such, is the lack of authentic records 
from the various plants, which leads to doubt and 
confusion regarding the many names by which the 
misinformed confound the countless patterns. 

Let us consider the early American glassware. For 
instance, Tippecanoe and Westward Ho! are some- 
times identified as the same thing. In reality, there is 
no connection between them. [ Continued on page 22 
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Minnesota Becomes 


Tax Conscious 
By Frank G. Moorhead 


(_—> farmers are pre- 
paring to march on the polls Tues- 
day, November 8. They are practi- 
cally a unit in favor of a state income 
tax. Led by officials of the farm 
bureau, and other rural organiza- 
tions, they are determined to put 
thru an amendment to the state 
constitution, permitting the legis- 
lature to levy an income tax, which 
will be voted upon, on general elec- 
tion day, along with candidates for 
president, congressmen, governor, 
and various other officials. 

“This amendment will give the 
legislature the right, power, and 
authority to tax incomes, as it now 
has that same right to tax prop- 
erty,” explains J. S. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. ““The amend- 
ment further provides that revenues 
accruing from income taxes may be 
used in lieu, in whole or in part, to 
relieve the taxes on property. The 
amendment will leave to the legis- 
lature the right to determine the 
statutory law providing for an in- 
come tax.” 


Nor in many years have Minne- 
sota farmers been so determined and 
united on any issue. Minnesota is a 
great state. It is a leader in wheat 
and small grains. It takes high rank 
in dairy products. Its mineral de- 
posits are immensely valuable. It is 
rich in timber. The annual products 
of its industrial plants, mills, and 
factories run high into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Yet tremendously rich as it is, 
Minnesota is staggering under a 
burden of unfair and unjust taxa- 
tion; a portion of it is growing poorer 
each year. Nearly six million acres 
of land have passed from private to 
public ownership during the last 
few years, because the burden of 
taxation could no longer be borne. 

On January 1, 1929, the total 
amount of uncollected taxes 
amounted to the staggering sum of 
$28,875,987. One year later the 
amount was $30,502,197. It is 
rapidly increasing. Insolvency exists 
in some of the northern cutover 
counties. Several counties and many 
lesser units have been insolvent for 
years. 

George E. Wallace, member of the 
Minnesota State Tax Commission, 
finds three changes necessary to 
relieve farmers and businessmen of 
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Imagine milking ten cows nine months to obtain the necessary 
profit to pay taxes for one year on a good Minnesota farm! 


their present heavy tax burdens: 

1. To abolish townships, con- 
solidated school districts, and coun- 
ties, and thus relieve overlapping 
administrative expenses and tax 
authority. 

To limit the levies of local sub- 
divisions of government. 
To pass an income tax. 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation believes relief depends 
upon economy, a campaign of educa- 
tion until tax consciousness is every- 
where existent, and an income tax. 

“We are advocating the amend- 
ment and the income tax,” says Mr. 
Jones, “‘ because we think it is a fair 
tax, and we believe in the principle 
of taxation according to the ability 
to pay, and that it is a fair and just 
principle. We are urging it from the 
standpoint that the old property 
tax is as much out of date today as 
is the horse and buggy on the high- 

way. It was established at the time 
of the ox cart.” 


THE position of the farm bureau 
was greatly strengthened by the 
findings of J. C. Watson, tax expert 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, which revealed the startling 
fact that Minnesota property pro- 
duces 33 percent of the income of all 
the people of the state, and this 3 
percent bears the entire burden 4 
the cost of government: township, 
snr. school, and state. The other 

7 percent of income—coming from 
sources other than property, in 
wages, fees, salaries, commissions, 
and so on—is bearing no direct part 
of the cost of government. 

These facts were known and dis- 
cussed when the legislature met in 
1931, but it “passed the buck” or 
“deliberated with decorum” (ac- 
cording to how you look at such 
things) instead of adopting the 
income tax bill, and proposed in- 


stead a constitutional amendment 
permitting such a tax. This is op- 
posed by city voters, but Minne- 
sota is a strong rural state. 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau, 
from its inception, has pursued as 
its tax policy economy in govern- 
ment and I0o percent return for the 
expended tax dollar. 

“Our policy in regard to bonds 
and bond issues is a ‘ pay-as-you-go’ 
policy,” says Mr. Jones. 

Explaining his advocacy of a 
threefold change Mr. Wallace points 
out: 


First: In this day of rapid and 
universal transportation, the town- 
ship organization is not needed. 
What few duties are now imposed 
by law upon township officials can 
be taken over by the county com- 
missioners, without any loss of effi- 
ciency, and with great economy. In 
some instances it is a great loss of 
money to duplicate county officials, 
courthouses, and jails, when the 
counties could be consolidated. 

“Second: The legislature could 
and should pass an act limiting levies 
of townships, school districts, cities 
and villages, and counties. This has 
been successfully done in many 
States. 

“Third: An income tax on persons 
and corporations has been a distinct 
success wherever tried. The people 
of Minnesota who own no property 
are not taxed at all, no matter how 
much they may be able to pay on 
account of incomes, salaries, fees, 
commissions, and so on. . . Owner- 
ship is not necessarily a test of 
ability to pay. ... In some counties 
approximately one-half of the land 
outside of cities and villages has 
ceased to be productive of public 
revenue and the title is in the state 
thru tax and foreclosure proceed- 
ings. The [| Continued on page 48 








Crazy Quilt Farms 


By George R. Boyd 


Cae quilt farms, the form of 
their fields maintained by habit 
rather than by sound reason, cost 
farmers thousands of dollars annual- 
ly in wasted effort. Just glance at the 
plan shown on this page of an actual 
Minnesota farm before reorganiza- 
tion of fields. How many 
farms around you are as 


Farms including timber land, stony points, and wet spots are hard to reorganize 


United States Department of Agriculture 


details of a complete farm program 
are worked out with the owners. 
Determination of the cropping sys- 
tem best adapted to the particular 
farm and its owner is basic. Upon 
the cropping plan as fitted to the 
farm depends the type and amount 





bad or worse? A study of 
this plan reveals the man- 95a 




















the fields was $230 


The estimated cost of improve- 
ment necessary to rearrange 


The benefits resulting from these 
changes are determined from the 
farm record books. 

In making reorganization plans for 
75 farms to date, it has not been 
found necessary or advisable to ad- 
vocate any radical changes from the 
present practices. On the 
contrary, in almost every 
case it has been possible to 
suggest some inexpensive 












































ner in which various own- changes that will result in 
ers have worked around a better balanced cropping 
wet spots and later started system, increased produc- 
a tiling system which 20s tion thru soil building, and 
brought in new fields and 35.30 3530 35.38 decreased production costs. 
vet did not result in an Neither has it been found 
entire reorganization of "9 advisable generally to rec- 
the farm. The long narrow romana | | ommend that additonal 
strip of 16 acres along the hacia land be added to the culti- 
side of the reorganized 4 southern Minnesota farm at sm me vated acreage. 
farm represents wet land _ before being reorganized 60s Sse | Almost invariably fields 
where no adequate tile were found to be too small 
outlets are available. or too irregular in shape 
This farm in a well-developed sec- of machinery advisable. Finally, for the economical operation of ma- 


tion of southeastern Minnesota is 
typical of 75 farms in the United 
States already surveyed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, for the purpose of determin- 
ing what benefits could be secured 
to individual farms by drainage, 
land clearing, and other engineering 
applications. 

When the facts are determined, 


consideration is given to the physical 
improvement pt the fields in order 
that the land itself may be in condi- 
tion to be used most effectively. 
The changes or improvements 
which may be considered advisable 
are made by the owner of the farm 
at his own expense. The plans are 
arranged in such manner that the 
improvements are made progressive- 
ly over a two- or three-year period. 


chines of the size and type which 
the size of farm and the kind of crops 
would indicate as being useful. In a 
general way, there were so many 
fields on each farm, and the fields 
varied so greatly in size, that any 
systematic rotation of crops was 
practically impossible. The inade- 
quate sizes and irregular shapes of 
these fields have been due to the oc- 
currence of [ Continued on page 28 
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omething New in Sauerkraut 
By Ethel Morrison-Marsden 


‘sy years of research in procur- 
ing a better quality sauerkraut have 
recently disclosed the simple and yet 
astounding fact that by washing 
cabbage heads before shredding and 
packing, the bacteria which cause 
spoilage are removed and a very 
high quality sauerkraut is produced. 
The kraut factories have already 
profited by this discovery and the 
farm women of the country can like- 
wise use this knowledge to their own 
advantage. 

The earliest methods of preserving 
foods were by drying and pickling, 
and the history of sauerkraut dates 
back to these early days. Where 
sauerkraut was first made is not 
definitely known. Some claim in 
Germany, others in Russia. And 
while some writers ascribe it to 
Slavic origin, still others are equally 
certain that it was obtained from the 
Chinese. 

In those early days various fruits, 
such as apples, pears, plums, and 
sometimes vegetables, were pre- 
served in the sauerkraut. Today we 
have a great many methods of pre- 
paring kraut, most of them adapta- 
tions of old German recipes. Some 
of them call for the addition of vari- 
ous fruits or spices. Sliced apples are 
often used in this manner and give 
the kraut a new and distinctive 
flavor. 

Sauerkraut has always been con- 
sidered a wholesome and a nourish- 
ing food, but it is only recently that 
research has disclosed that both cab- 
bage and sauerkraut are exceedingly 
rich in vitamin C, that vitamin 
which is so very important a factor 
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in our war against dreaded scurvy. 

In order to understand how wash- 
ing produces a higher quality of 
sauerkraut it is necessary to know 
how cabbage becomes sauerkraut. In 
the development of sauerkraut there 
are two types of bacteria that play 
a most important part. The first 
type is the lactic acid forming bac- 
teria which are needed to produce 
the fermentation and to make the 
sauerkraut. These are first cousins 
of the organisms that produce sour 
milk but are plant lactics while the 
latter are milk lactics. Plant lactics 
convert the sugar of the cabbage 
juice largely into lactic acid and are 
therefore desirable. The second type 
of bacteria is that which causes the 
kraut to spoil and is therefore unde- 
sirable. 

Salt plays an important part in 
the control of both of these types of 
bacteria. It not only extracts the 
juice of the cabbage but tends to 
retard the growth of the harmful 
bacteria and yet promotes the growth 
of the beneficial ones. 


A GREAT deal of time and research 
has been spent in an endeavor to find 
some methods of controlling these 
harmful bacteria and some very 
interesting and valuable discoveries 


have been made at the University of 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station by E. B. Fred, W. H. Peter- 
son, C. H. Keipper, and W. E. 
Vaughn. 


Two methods of control of these 


undesirable bacteria-were studied. It 
was either necessary to destroy the 
harmful bacteria and save the bene- 


ficial or lactic acid forming ones or 
it was necessary to destroy both and 
reinoculcate with the desirable ty ‘pe. 
The latter method was found im- 
practical, for acids could not be used 
and sterilization caused the cabbage 
to go to pieces. This left the only 
course open: that of destroying the 
one bacteria and saving the other. 

Examination disclosed that the 
harmful type was largely on the 
outer leaves and the lactic acid 
forming type was on the inner leaves 
of the head. This gave rise to the 
theory that the cabbage might be 
washed and the undesirable bacteria 
destroyed in this manner. The ex- 
periments along this line have been 
very successful. 


In THE farm home the easiest way 
of washing the cabbage heads is to 
put them on a wire frame and wash 
with a spray. Do not submerge in 
a tub of water as that may wash the 
harmful type of bacteria in, rather 
than wash it off. Dr. Fred suggests 
that the simplest manner of han- 
dling the washing is to make a frame 
of chicken wire on an incline and 
place so that when the cabbage head 
is put on the wire the cabbage will 
begin to roll down and as it does let 
the water from a bathroom spray 
play upon it. (Such a spray can be 
purchased at a ten-cent store.) 

If washed in this manner for on: 
minute the dirt particles will be 
removed and with them most of the 
undesirable bacteria. The cabbage 
heads should then be allowed to 
stand and drain for two minute: 
Experiments [ Continued on page 24 
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THE ruins of Baalbek. 
The columns are about 
80 feet high and 22 feet 
in circumference. Fifty- 
four of these columns 
supported the roof over 
this temple 








Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


on has the distinction of hav- 


ing the most ancient city on the 


earth. The historian says that Da- 


mascus was founded by the grand- 
son of Noah, so it dates back nearly 
to the flood. Destroyed and rebuilt 
again and again it has always been 
influential and powerful. When 
\braham journeyed from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of Canaan he 
picked up the best servant he ever 
had in Damascus. 

This immortal city owes. its life 
and beauty to two rivers. In Bible 
times they were called the Abana 
ind the Pharpar. These rivers rise 
n the mountains to the west and 
transform the desert plain at the 
foot into one of the most luxurious 
ind productive spots on the globe. 
Chey stretch out to the east and 
outh like a fan, making thousands 
f acres of sand bring forth fruits 
and vegetables and flowers. Finally 
the last drop of water is swallowed 
ip, so neither river has any outlet. 

Some of the greatest inventors 
ind skilled workers of the days of 
jong ago lived and wrought in Da- 

nascus. Perhaps there are men liv- 
ing today who would give a million 
o know the secret of tempering steel 
as it was known in the dawn of 
civilization by the Damascenes. The 
silk manufacturers and artisans who 


worked in gold and silver have been 
renowned for a thousand generations. 

In my various visits to the city of 
Damascus those places connected 
with Bible events were perhaps the 
most interesting. The street called 
Straight is one of the great thoro- 
fares in the old part of the city. It 
is hardly wide enough for two cars to 
pass and is not straight by any 
means. It runs to the big gate on the 
east where they watched for Saul 
of Tarsus, but his friends had taken 
him to the top of the wall and let 
him down in a basket on the out- 
side, so while they were watching for 
him he was going toward Arabia as 
fast as he could. Of course they 
show you the house of Ananias, the 
tomb of John the Baptist, and other 
so-called sacred places. 


Damascus is a great Moham- 
medan stronghold and its people are 
nearly all fanatical Moslems. There 
are about 200 mosques in the city 
and many of them have schools con- 
nected with them. The largest of all 
and the great center of Mohammed- 
an life in the city is called the Great 
Mosque. It covers some seven acres 
of ground and like the Mosque of 
Omar in Jerusalem and St. Sophia 
in Constantinople it was once used 
as a Christian church. 


The floors of this great building 
are covered with costly rugs, all of 
which are gifts of the faithful. While 
most of the worshipers are men 
yet the women go to this mosque 
but are out of sight of the men. The 
men go to the fountain and wash 
before they pray. Even tho there 
are thousands of worshipers, the 
building is so large that it looks 
empty. 


To simply say the ruins of Baalbek 
are wonderful does not express it. 
The six great Corinthian columns 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration are, with the cap stone on 
the top, about 80 feet high and 22 
feet in circumference. There were 
54 of these massive columns and 
they supported the roof over this 
temple, which was 300 feet long 
and 160 feet wide. 

This whole temple area covered 
10 acres of ground and was built on 
an artificial foundation 50 feet high. 
In these ruins today there are 
granite columns that came from 
quarries in Egypt far up the River 
Nile. There are marble blocks that 
came from Greece. How they brought 
this granite and marble over the 
Lebanon Mountains from the sea is 
one of the mysteries that baffle the 
wise men of [ Continued on page 49 
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Dora Thompson 


IL. IT were possible for the pro- 
spective freshman to know exactly 
what clothes she is likely to need in 
school, she might spare much of the 
drain on father’s purse and mother’s 
patience. In this discussion we aim 
to suggest the minimum 
amount of clothes a girl 
should have if she intends 
to be an all-round student 
in an institution similar to 
this (Kansas) agricultural 
college. 

The freshman girls in 
Kansas State College made 
an interesting report this 
year when they were asked 
to enumerate the clothes 
they had prepared for col- 
lege, give their value, and 
tell in what ways they had 
failed to provide for their 
college needs. While the 
value placed on clothes 
ranged from $1,197, by the 
girl who owned a costly fur 
coat, to $154 by the one who 
had too few garments, all 
agreed the majority had 
made a mistake 1n purchas- 
ing more clothes for social 
occasions than for campus 
wear. They had given more 
thought to the clothes less 
used than to the ones they 
would need daily. 

It is wise for the college 
girl to buy only the necessi- 
ties before she goes to 
school, then make purchases 
after she finds what she 
needs. Let us think about the 
important campus clothes. 
Here, as much as anywhere, the 
high school garments may be made 
to serve as a costume. The typical 
sweater, skirt, and beret combina- 
tion that has been worn to so many 
high school functions will do excel- 
lent service when worn with a rain- 
coat. 

If the garments are fairly new, 
they may be used for ordinary 
campus wear. With them a girl 
needs sport shoes or oxfords, har- 
monizing hose of either lisle or serv- 
ice weight silk, and a polo coat or 
sport jacket. Some find leather jack- 
ets both warm and serviceable for 
campus and outdoor sports. 

If you are buying a new costume 
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Solving the School 
Clothes Problem 


By Alpha Latzke and 















for campus wear, why not con- 
sider a tweed suit with harmo- 
nizing blouse, scarf, beret, and 
sport shoes? Tweed of good 
material in a well-pressed suit 
gives that tailored, well-dressed 




























A suit that will travel nicely and be ideal for general wear 


look—ideal for classroom, street, 
and shopping, or for travel. Different 
lightweight sweaters or blouses of 
dotted or striped silk of harmonizing 
colors may be used with such a suit 
to lend variety to the costume. Pos- 
sibly the long-waisted, short-skirted 
dress of two or three years back may 
be made into an attractive blouse. 
If it fails to harmonize with the 
tweed, it might be combined with 
one of mother’s short skirts of good 
material, dyed if necessary to match 
the blouse, and a'good-looking outfit 
created inexpensively. 

In the purchase of college clothes, 
what are you going to buy first? We 
believe it is a good plan to purchase 


“For others 



















An attractive afternoon dress 
that will go many places when on 
the campus 





the coat that must be 
worn with several dresses 
before the dresses are se- 
lected. Since it will prob- 
ably do service as a good 
coat for at least two sea- 
sons and then rate as sec- 
ond best, it may well be as 
good a coat as one can 
afford. 

Coats of excellent ma- 
terials, not novelties, are 
less likely to show wear 
and to grow shabby than 
are those of poorer cloth. 
The coat should be care- 
fully chosen in a color to 
suit your type, since it will 
guide you in the selection 
of dresses and other gar- 
ments. If you choose a 
black coat, you have a 
wider range of choice, but frequently 
you will find black and white com- 
binations best adapted to use with 
the black coat. If you are most be- 
comingly fitted in brown, the brown 
coat with brown, tan, and shades of 
green or orange may be your choice 
in color schemes. 

For afternoon or church wear, a 
good woolen dress or dark silk 
desirable. For some, a green woolen 
dress with accessories to match 
makes an excellent selection when it 
harmonizes with the coat purchased. 
who have a decided 
brown color scheme, a brown silk 
crepe combined with a touch of con- 
trasting color, [ Continued on page 18 








into that collection of fly-bespecked 
cakes and refurbished knitted lace and 
Battenberg which has become _ too 
familiar during the last few years, a 
new superintendent refused to revise a 
premium classification which still bore 
traces of its 1876 composition. Instead 
she called in two of the county’s best 
needlewomen and asked them to list for 
her the things which their associates 
were most interested in making. These 
she incorporated into a list much shorter 
than the old one but offering more pre- 
miums to the article. 'lenty of publicity 
was given the new premium offerings. 
The results entirely overwhelmed an 
inadequate space and attracted more 
visitors than the department had had 
for years. 

Of all usable needlework premium 
lists which come to my mind, that used 
at the Minnesota State Fair seems most 
nearly a model of its kind. The general 
effect of this compilation (which, by the 

way, is revised not every two, or five, 
but every single year), is to discourage 
the entry of any article which does not 
have a definite modern use, and to at- 
tract, insofar as possible, those which 
have the added appeal of beauty. En- 
tries are grouped in classes; not the old 
outmoded ones of “crocheting,” “tat- 
ting,” “colored embroidery on silk,” 
with lunch cloths, pillows, and pin cush- 
ions under each, but “dining-room 
linen,” “bedroom linen, ” “things which 
go in a living-room with each class 
labeled as to its modern usefulness. 


THe “old ladies’ class” is short and 
concise, its eight entries including the 
sort of thing which the modern elderly 
woman—who may run the family car 
and most certainly does the radio 
—likes and does make. Headings 
are definite and rather broad. 

Strange things are encountered 
in the premium lists of struggling 
and robust fairs alike. There are 
departments offering 75-cent pre- 
miums—I might add of taxpay- 
ers’ money—for pot holders worth 
25 cents at the outside. There are 
fairs which allow no jellies or jams 
made with commercial pectins, al- 
tho the average good cook, whom 
the department supposedly wishes 
to attract, may be counting these 
as indispensable as commercial 
vinegars. 

In thriving needlework depart- 
ments quilts are running well ahead 
of every other class in the matter 
of popularity. The Tennessee 
State Fair reports 250 entered in 
1931. The Eastern States Exposi- 
tion at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
is sponsoring a national quilt show 
for this year which had drawn 800 
letters of query up to March of 
this spring. 

Rugs, samplers, patchwork pil- 
lows, fine crochet, slip covers, sim- 
ple embroideries such as cross- 
stitch and crewel, men’s pajamas 
and shirts, children’s simple cloth- 
ng, afghans, and needlepoint are 
all drawing entries and exhibitors. 
An eastern fair has had entries in 


Styles Should Change In Fair Exhibits 


cuddly toys and dressed dolls running in- 
to dozens. The Missouri State Fair has a 
popular class open to affiliated groups 
and labeled “five articles suitable for a 
bazaar,” with generous prizes offered. 
Infants’ classes in the more thriving 
expositions have been cut to conform to 
the wardrobes of modefn three-garment 
babies. 


Up. -TO-DATE culinary departments 
show a definite trend away from many 
layered cakes, embroidered canned goods, 


and difficult-to-exhibit pies, in favor of 


quickbreads—Boston brown bread, cof. 
fee breads, nut bread, cornbread and 
gingerbread—loaf and simply decorated 
cakes and real quality canned goods. 
The culinary superintendent at the lowa 
State Fair has drawn most interesting 
exhibits of decorated cakes and cookies 
with a special class including an entry 
for cakes decorated for special occasions. 

Cookies continue to hold favor. Only 
the appearance of an occasional and dis- 
tinctly modern type such as icebox 
cookies or fudge squares, marks a 1932 
from an 1882 exhibit. The Mississippi 
Valley Fair has drawn high quality 
exhibits in canned goods by patterning 
the entry list after that used in contests 
of 4-H canning clubs in the state. 

One cannot be associated with any 
great number of fairs, either in sym- 
pathy or experience, without realizing 
that a woman who exhibits must be 
given something for her pains. If she is 
to come again she must either get a 
prize or learn something she wants to 
know. A good culinary department, for 
instance, may be highly informative in 
regard to efficient modern cookery, or it 
may offer nothing but a few examples 








Everbearing strawberries provide an out of 
season dish the whole family will enjoy 





| Continued from page 10] 


of mediocre baked stuff from the kitch- 
ens of mediocre cooks, with their very 
mediocrity rewarded with money from 
the public pocket. 

A sympathetic judge who has broad 
and enthusiastic standards in home- 
making and whose heart is set upon 
giving actual and workable reasons for 
things can do wonders for a lagging fair 
exhibit. The old-fashioned method of 
public judging with the judge giving 
constant explanation as she works is 
still the popular one with exhibitors. 
But where exhibits are large and exhibit- 
ing space small, judging is sometimes 
done before the fair opens and only the 
worthiest of ribboned articles arranged 
to show. This method is commendable 
and informative only when it is carried 
out in some such fashion as that em- 
ployed at the Minnesota State Fair. 
There judging is done by simple score 
cards, previously printed in the premium 
book. and the actual scorings made for 
each article are available to any ex- 
hibitor who wishes to know why her 
entry ranked as it did. 


Ar THE Iowa State Fair an efficient 
superintendent installed a slightly dif- 
ferent method, which has proved con- 
sistently popular with exhibitors. With 
no available space for public judging 
and a culinary department running into 
several thousand entries, actual numeri- 
cal scoring of each eliminated cake or 
plate of cookies is patently impossible. 
Therefore each exhibit brought to the 
judges’ table is tagged before it leaves 
with a score card showing the basis for 
the judgment. On the back of this is 
checked or written the particular point 
wherein this entry falls short of the 
prizewinners in its class. Frequent- 
ly the reason accompanies the flaw. 
“Slightly granular—beaten while 
too hot,” informs a disappointed 
candy-maker just what she did 

which took her plate of candy out 
of the class of prizewinning possi- 
bilities. In large classes where com- 
petition is unusually keen near 
winners are given the encourage- 
ment of a “near winner” notation 
on their cards. 

No longer in our better fair 
exhibits is “My, all that work!” 
the inevitable spectator comment 
on prizewinning exhibits. In years 
gone by good management drew 
many a good exhibit from a hap 
hazard premium list. Even now, 
fine demonstration and program 
activities are carrying not a few 
unworthy departments along in 
the trailer of the interest they 
create. But the time has come 
when many domestic departments 
must make a choice between re- 
construction or expiration. To 
those who have the way still open 
for a voluntary decision in this 
matter, I feel it is not a false Jere- 
miah who says that no domestic 
department which in premium list, 
management, or judgments fails to 
stress modern usefulness and the 
beauty of simplicity can either at- 
tract or hold the modern woman. 
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AS THANKS for 
your infinite bless- 
ings, send the chil- 
dren to bed witha 
kiss 





Solving the School Clothes 


Problem 


such as orange, is an unusually good 
choice. 

As suggested before, the color of the 
coat should determine the color of the 
dresses selected and the hats, shoes, and 
hose. The economy of such selection 
must appeal to the thoughtful mother 
since it makes possible the wearing of 
the same shoes or hose, for example, 
with several costumes. Given the right 
clothes for different occasions, the girl 
will not suffer embarrassment and feel 
like the proverbial “fish out of water” 
when she appears at different functions. 


Giris need clothes that will make it 
possible for them to attend the various 
college social activities. Someone has 
said the greatest return one gets from 
college training is the ability to make 
successful contacts with other people. 
To acquire such ability, one is best 
aided by appropriate clothes for social 
as well as for classroom use. 

Whether a formal party dress is needed 
or not depends upon the extent to which 
a girl enters college society. Unless the 
girl is being “rushed” by some sorority 
and needs the formal dress in the very 
beginning of the school year, she may 
well leave the purchase until she does 
need it. Such dresses are worn much less 
than others and can, as a rule, be pur- 


chased for a sum as low as $10. Of 


course when they are wanted, they are 


wanted very badly, as many parents of 


students know. 

It is possible for the clever seamstress 
to make her “formal” after she has seen 
others. Should she make it at home, it 
might prove a “flop,” as students say, 
because she is likely to judge her needs 
by local conditions. For many social 
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occasions, the high school party dress or 
the commencement dress, if it has been 
well chosen, should do service. 

In this connection, one should not 
forget that many of the light-weight gar- 
ments worn to high school or during the 
summer may do for wear in the early 
fall days that are often as warm as sum- 
mer days. Crowded classrooms make 
such garments most welcome. 

Hats need cause little concern if one 
is color-wise. That is one way in which 
the modern girl is ahead of her mother. 
Small felts or berets to harmonize with 
coats and dresses are inexpensive and will 
be appropriate for most occasions. Hose 
too, while a source of considerable ex- 
pense in the modern girl’s wardrobe, 
may well be purchased a few pairs at a 
time. Some lisle hose for sport and hikes 
should find a place in each suitcase 
packed for college. Semiservice weight 
stockings are favored by many for 

campus wear and chiffon for party and 
dress occasions. 

Underwear needed for one season is 
now sufficient for anyone’s stock. The 
girls’ inventory showed the cost of 
underwear represents between 5 and 8 
percent of the total clothing expendi- 
tures. By watching for special sales, 
most girls can buy garments as needed. 
Since they now know that either silk 
or rayon washed after every wearing is 
fresher and wears better, they care for 
their own garments, so why have many 
to care for or to store away? 

The purchase of a gymnasium suit is 
better left until after the student has 
attended her first class in 
ed.” She may be obliged to take some 
special form of exercise because other 
classes are full and will need a special 


“ physical * 





suit for the kind assigned to her. 

If the prospective student likes to 
sew and would spend some of her sum. 
mer getting ready for college, she may 
well use her time in making some of the 
gayest of the gay pajamas and coats of 
the coolie order. In the privacy of her 
own room, she can, as one girl said, 
“satisfy her love of splashy colors and 
it is nobody’s business.” Black with 
striking modernistic, appliquéd _ pat- 
terns, quilted coolie coats or patchwork 
designs—all are seen by those privileged 
to visit girls in their rooms. 

Costume slips, too, while generally 
found in most of the better dresses as 
part of the dress, are still good subjects 
for attention. Odd ones are needed for 
skirt and blouses, and for special com- 
binations. Blouses, also, may claim the 
sewer’s attention. Wash silks, all-over 
embroideries, or knitted sweaters, har 
monizing with the skirts and coats, are 
chances of variation in everyday clothes 


Wall Hangings 


Ir YOU have plain walls you may be 
interested in the wall hangings that can 
be made at home. | have seen some 
pretty ones lately that were unbeliev- 
ably inexpensive. 

First in this group were the Indian 
prints. These cotton prints may be pur- 
chased for a small sum in almost any 
department store. And one of these 
prints, in gay colors, breaks a large wall 
space beautifully. One that I recall had a 
deep blue background, with a pattern in 
colors, mostly browns and tans. The 
young woman hung this print on the 
wall above her davenport. On each side 
was a smaller framed picture. These two 
framed pictures were identical in size. 
The group was good. The print, I was 
told, cost $1. 

Tapestries and chintz offer much in 
the way of decorative wall hangings. We 
find chintz in gay colors, and in many 
designs which lend themselves to this 
usage. Hunting scenes, landscapes and 
colonial scenes are the most common. 
Chintz is not expensive. The hangings 
that I liked best were cut a certain size 
and finished with a narrow fringe, 
stitched flat. The edges might be bound, 
if one preferred. 

Frequently you can find bits of lovely 
materials suitable for wall hangings at 
a low price on remnant counters. These 
articles make nice shower or wedding 
gifts, and they can be used to an advan- 

tage by any woman who has plain walls. 
Floral backgrounds do not accept the 

wall hangings so readily.—R. A. N., 

Kansas. 





With all the food fads and nutrition 
nonsense that one hears nowadays it is 
reassuring indeed to have a nutrition 
expert like Dr. William C. Rose of the 
University of Illinois say that there are 
only three dietary deficiencies that occur 
commonly in America. These are: (1 
a deficiency of calcium, which can be 
offset by consuming more milk (one pint 
a day is enough for adults and one quart 
for children); (2) a deficiency of vitamin 
D, which can be had by exposure to sun- 
light; (3) a deficiency of iodine, which is 
best provided by using iodized salt or by 
taking commercial iodine preparations 
once or twice a year. Ask your druggist 
about the latter.—M. H. I., Wisconsin. 
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ABOUT HIM! 


So that was it, eh! That’s what they 
were saying — the last thing he sus- 
vected. Now he could understand 
fydia’s insistence that they go home 
early, and the distant manner of 
the Johnsons. He stood there flushed 
and humiliated. He would have 
given a thousand dollars to escape 
entering that room again, and to 
avoid their gaze of disguised disgust. 





Always suspect yourself 
There are two conditions that rob a 
man of his popularity and cheat him 
out of his good times. 

One. is the presence of body odors, 
and the other is halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). Their existence is sel- 
dom suspected by the victim. Why 
risk offending others when you can 
overcome the trouble by the use of 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic and the 
quickest of deodorants? 


ifter your bath 


It is folly to expect mere soap and 
water to counteract body odors. 
Only a deodorant can perform this 
service. And Listerine, as tests 
show, instantly overcomes odors 
that ordinary antiseptics cannot 
hide in 12 hours. 

After your bath, douse Listerine 
on the guilty areas. It freshens. It 
cleans. It sweetens. It deodorizes. 





Makes breath pleasant 


Most people have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath) from time to time, be- 
cause it is principally caused by 
fermentation of tiny food particles 
that the tooth brush has missed. 
Dental authorities attribute 90% of 
disagreeable breath to this cause. 
Listerine is the surest remedy for 
it, because it is both a germicide 
and a decdorant. Because of its 
power to destroy bacteria, it im- 
mediately halts fermentation and 
checks infection. Having thus struck 
at the cause of odors, it gets rid of the 
odors themselves. It is folly to waste 
time with ordinary antiseptics which 
do not possess this double action. 





Keep mouth clean 


Gargle with Listerine every night 
and every morning. It halts fermen- 
tation. Prevents infection. Arrests 
decay of the teeth and makes the 
breath sweet and agreeable. Use it 
after your bath to counteract per- 
spiration and other body ohn 


Send for free Book of Etiquette. 
It tells you what to wear, do, and 
say at formal and informal occa- 


sions, Address Dept.5S.F.8, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE QUICKEST 
DEODORANT 


LISTERINE CHECKS BODY QDORY Enos raritosis 


See Advertising Index, page 49 











A Day Bed 


M. ANY a small bedroom could take on 
a more attractive appearance if the iron 
bed which marks it as just far enough 
behind times to be out-dated but not 


old enough to be interesting, could be | 


relegated to the land of limbo. However, 
there is hope and a possibility for the 


old iron bed, with its curliques adorning | 


head and foot in snakey fashion, to go 
modern! 

Headless and footless beds are de- 
cidedly of the modern note. The studio 
couch is the thing! 

Have you a hi acksaw? Few farm tool 
boxes are minus that handy article. The 
head and the foot of your old iron bed 
can be removed easily, when the hack- 
saw is applied, in a very few minutes. 
If the iron rods supporting head and 
foot are sawed on either side just a few 
inches below the top of the mattress, 
the mattress cannot slip off, but the 
bed coverings will entirely conceal the 
origin of the smart modern-looking bed 
which stands in the place of the ugly 
old iron affair. 

Box couches can be made at home. 
They are a great convenience when one 
has but limited space for a bed. They 
can be used as effectively in the living- 
room as in the bedroom. Such a home- 
made day bed is truly appreciated in 
the davenportless living-room. 

In homes where bedroom space is 
limited, bunks built into the attic have 
solved the problem, especially when the 


boys and girls of the family are inter- | 


ested in fixing the attic over into a 
shippy sort of place. 


One built-in bed which took my eye | 


had the added convenience of built-in 
drawers. In these the keeper of the 
house has her bed linens. It is a very 
handy arrangement. 

The day bed that is built into a corner 


of the living-room offers new possibili- 


ties for grouping furniture. The decapi- 
tated old iron bed that has gone modern 
gives new interest as well as fresh space 
to the bedroom. I have made a wee 
room of my home very much gayer by 
adding a flounced coverlet of sprigged 
yellow calico to the modernized bed and 


hanging curtains to match at the c case- 
| 


ment windows. 

I would like, for the sake of better- 
looking bedrooms, to institute a farm- 
to-farm campaign, with this slogan: 
“Down with the head of the old iron 
bed!” —J. C. P., Kansas. 





Successful Farming 
Entertainment Services 


No. S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 
cents) 

No. S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads (4 
cents) 

No. S-R-3, The First Fall Club Programs 
(4 cents 

No. S-R-4, Hallowe’en Community Party 
(4 cents) 

No. S-R-5, What to Do at Turkey Time 
(4 cents) 

No S-R-6, Entertainment for Christmas 
4 cents) 

No. S-R-7, A Negro Minstrel (4 cents) 

No. S-R-8, February Festivities (4 cents) 


(TRITE to Dept. 4108, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 


All inquiries relating to any of our features, 
such as bome furnishings, foods, bealth, 
kitchen equipment, or poultry raising, will 
receive prompt altention. 
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Here’s real 


TRUCK 
TIRE 
THRIFT! 


You might as 
well have the 
mileage and 
thoroughbred 
quality that 
Goodyear puts 
into truck tires, 
when you can get 
them at prices 
like these: 


GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 


Prices quoted here include the new 


Size — 6. 00-20 


"2: 


In pairs 


Price per +42 
single tire 


Size — 7.50-20 


$ 64 


Each 
In pairs 


Price per —- 6 
single tire 


Size — 8.25-20 


$ 


30 
In pairs 


Price per $ 1>> 
single tire 





Size ~— 30x § 


‘16°: 


In pairs 


Price per s¥ 04 
single tire 





Size — 32 x 6 


> 31 


Each 
In pairs 


Price per $2 2 
single tire 


eT: 


Size — 34 x7 


39”” Each 
In pairs 


Price per $ Q*° 
single tire 

















You certainly don’t have to use second- 
choice tires to get low prices today. 


Here are Goodyears — built by the 
world’s largest rubber company — at 
lower prices than any previous summer. 


Here is the safety, the toughness, the 
strength, the trouble-free mileage of 
stout new rubber — at prices anyone 
can afford to pay. 


Goodyear builds these Speedway 
Tires with patented Supertwist, that 
famous cord material which gives tires 
longer life. Every one of these tires 
has a lifetime guarantee. 


Look them over at your Goodyear 
dealer’s and you'll certainly say to 
yourself: ‘“‘Why buy any second- 
choice tire when FIRST-CHOICE costs 
no more?’’ 


SPEEDWAY SS 


U.S. Tax, effective June 21, 1932 


Full oversize Full oversize 


4.40-21 4.50-21 
‘@ SS ‘425 
Ford 
Ford Each h 1 Each 
In pairs Chevrolet In pairs 


Price per single tire $395 Price per single tire sg5s 


Tire Values? 


THESE PRICES: | 







Full oversize 





4.§90-20 
$ A21 
Chevrolet — 
In pairs 


Price per single tire $432 
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Full oversize 


4.75-19 
00 


$s 





—— er nee 


Ford 
Chevrolet Each 
Plymouth In pairs 


Price per single tire $614 











Full oversize Full oversize 














Price per single tire $§°5 Price per single tire $549 


Inn»: 


Ul 


§.00-19 5§.00-20 
: A 33 
Chrysler 2 Nash 
Dodge Each Essex Each 
Nash In pairs In pairs 





Full oversize 


§.25-21 
Buick 4 & 
Dodge Each 
Nash In pairs 


Price per single tire S&Ge4 
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30 x 32 : 
Reg. Cl. 
‘om 67 | 
Ford— ; 
Each ‘ 
Model T In pairs 





Price per single tire $376 










TUNE IN: Goodyear in- 


vites you to hear the Revelers 






Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 






Dance Orchestra and a feature 






guest artist every Wednesday ; 
night, over N.B.C. Red Net- f 
work, WEAF and Associated 

Stations 
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Westward Ho!, recorded to have been 
put out after 1850, goes by two other 
names—Indian and Pioneer—which are 
equally descriptive. The buffalo, camp- 
fire, the sunrise above the mountain 
peaks, and the crouching Indian that 
forms the handle of all the covers, are the 
main decoration used. Viewing this scene 
as history, one need not question wheth- 
er the names are aptly given. 

Tippecanoe (log-cabin shape) is a 
name which grew out of the presidential 
campaign of William Henry Harrison. 
‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too” became at 
this time a favorite slogan, Tippecanoe 
being a cognomen given earlier to Harri- 
son when he won the battle of the same 
name. 

The “Deer and Tree” (another glass 
contemporaneous with Westward Ho!) 
which forms the main pattern is quite 
attractive in clear glass collections. 

Lace glass, which we think of directly 

s “Sandwich,” does belong particularly 
to this factory, and the extremely silvery 
sheen and lacy effect obtained are due 
to the flint used in manufacturing and 
the delicate stippling of the ground de- 
sign. Those sparkling colors we seek, 
such as blue, amethyst, green, vaseline, 
opalescent, canary, cranberry, and ruby, 
were all used at an earlier date in Sand- 
wich manufacturing. 





Hosnatt glass, recognized by a series 
of protruding hobs over the surface, was 
first inspired by English glass-blowers, 
as early as “Hollow hobnail” 
looks the same but has a slight hollowed 
spot inside the receptacle, while another 
similar hob has the point cut off and 
goes by the name of “nail head.” The 
quaint little jelly molds in red, brilliant 
blue, milk, and purple from the Amana 
Colonies are the hollow hobnail pattern. 

Marble glass, which seems to be en- 
joying a present vogue, is easily recog- 
nized by its congealed or marblelike 
appearance. Caramel, apple green, plum 
splashing into white, and rich purple 
combined with white are the usual 
colors. The surface decorations include 
practically all the patterns employed by 
the numerous glass houses, such as 
diamond cut, honeycomb, flowers, daisy 
and button, loop and jewel, conventional 
cuts, and many additional ones. 

So far as records go, nothing can be 
found in regard to our American marble 
glass, but in Venetian records we find 
a blown glass dipped in cold water and 
blown again, which resulted in marble- 
ized or ice glass. Since our first inspira- 
tions were drawn from those earlier ac 
complishments abroad, we may assume 
that our marble glass grew out of such 
suggestion. 

Such designs as pleat and panel, rose 
in snow, star and feather, pear, horn of 
plenty, grape and festoon, ivy, and 
thumbprint are exactly what the names 


1727. 


imply. These simple, homely titles, 
drawn from nature’s products, from 
local happenings, from political and 


historical events, furnished ample pat- 
terns for the discerning buyers. 

Both Three Face glass, the decoration 
of which consists of three heads of lovely 
women used on supporting bases, and 
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The Romance of Old Glass 


Lincoln Lace, which has a festoon and 
tassel type of drapery pressed in the 
surface, come in for their share of ad- 
miration at present. The latter is said 
to have been a favorite mode of looping 
and decorating used during President 
Lincoln’s administration. True it is, at 
least, that housewives of the Victorian 
period, to which this pressed glass be- 
longs, favored similar elaborate styles. 

Antique dealers are sometimes con- 
sulted as to what is best to collect. There 
is no one answer to fit this inquiry. 
Colors, cost, use—whether for a definite 
decorative note or simply as a historical 
collection—must solve your own particu- 
lar want. 

As to the most desired colors, it seems 
pretty well decided by the popular de- 
mand that one or two shades of green, 
rose, canary (which is quite rare), and 
the blues lead. 

Different. localities demand certain 
patterns more often than others. This 
naturally explains variations in prices in 
the various parts of the country. Clear 
glass, except for a few outstanding pat- 
terns, is not being as widely sought as 
formerly. The change is due, no doubt, 
to the increased desire for more color in 
our homes. 

However, on a few such patterns as 
Westward Ho!, Diamond Point, and 
Lion, the demand remains about the 
same in all parts of the country and the 
price stays fairly uniform as a result of 
this exaction. These three, at least, one 
might be fairly sure, are well worth col- 
lecting, if we are to judge by the in- 
creased general search and the decreas- 
ing supply of the original. 


The Care of Family 


Footwear 


One of the big items of clothing in 
the farm family budget is the outlay for 
the year’s supply of footwear. In few 
other occupations are the shoes of the 
entire family put to as severe a dura- 
bility test. It is therefore of prime im- 














L 
Dusty the Pup: ‘‘Whoever said a tortoise was 
slow never held a watch on this one!”’ 
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portance to first purchase the right kind 
of shoes, and next to see that the shoc 
of each member of the family are giver 
the proper care. 

“We save many dollars a year b 
simple forethought and good sense in th: 
care of the footwear of each member of 
our family,” said the budget-keeper of 
a farm home the other day. “First w 
purchase all footwear most carefully. We 
consider a cheap pair of shoes one of th 
most extravagant purchases anyone ca 
make. 

“The work shoes of the farm famil; 
need extra care almost every working 
day because they are worn in all kind 
of weather and in all kinds of farm soils 
The best leathers in shoes are not whol! 
waterproof, therefore it behooves th: 
owner to give them frequent applica 
tions of oil or waterproof preparations 
which can be bought from a local shox 
dealer. 


WE FIND shoes break in the wrinkled 
places first, so we try our best to avoid 
letting wrinkes stay in shoes by either 
stuffing the shoes when off the feet or, 
in the better shoes that the family wear, 
we use shoetrees that can be bought at 
any ten-cent store and which will last 
the lifetime of all shoes. 

“The dress shoes that are worn t 
school and on special occasions will re- 
quire frequent polishing to keep them in 
shape. It is best to give acoat of polish 
to the new pair of shoes before it is ever 
worn at all. This preven ts spots showing 
and gives a coating that helps prevent 
slight scuffs. A very soft cloth or 
chamois is best to rub all dirt from shoes 
before applying a coat of polish. If the 
rubber heels on the children’s shoes get 
rundown a bit on one side change them 
from one shoe to the other, thus putting 
the rundown portion on the inside. Rub- 
bers are a great life-saver for shoes in 
rainy or muddy weather.” 

If the bills for footwear in your family 
give you grave concern begin today t 
appoint one member of the family to g 
over every shoe every day of the year 
for its needed repairs or care. The preven 
tive work will repay you in lessened bills 
and better looking shoes.—M. C. R., Ia. 


Summer Cactus 


My CHRISTMAS cactus never used 
to bloom. Without success, I had trie 

many suggestions that friends had give! 

me, from keeping it in the house during 
the summer and watering it once a week 
to putting it in a shady spot out-of 
doors and not watering it. 

Last summer I found that sunshin 
was what it needed to make it bloon 
When I set my winter plants in th 
ground, I put the cactus out in the yar 
where it would get the sunshine all da 
long. I watered it two or three times 
week. Last fall before the first frost | 
took it into the house. It began ¢t 
bloom on the last day of November an 
was a lovely mass of color on Christma 
Day. It bloomed until the middle o! 
March.—J. ss. Towa. 
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Farm Equipment 














"THE NEW IDEA Equalization offer is open on all the 
machines in our 1932 Price Book, as shown in the 
illustrations above. The equalization discount applies 
on all payments made before December 15th. Write at 
once for full information. There is no obligation on your 
part, in asking. Check the machines you are interested 
in, as noted on the coupon, and send it to us today. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Factories: Coldwater, Ohio 
Sandwich, Illinois 


PRICES EQUALIZE 
on Farm Machiner 


+44 


bo 
wW 


to be sold on the haosio 


of Current Crop Prices... 


RUE to name and tradition, NEW IDEA once more 

comes forward with an offer of vital interest to the 

farmer at this critical time. Due to low farm incomes, 
the purchase of equipment needed for crop production 
has in many cases been dangerously delayed. So far as lies 
within our power, we propose to at once make your crop 
dollars worth more in the purchase of such equipment as 
we manufacture. We present a plan for equalizing farm 
machinery prices with crop prices, which is open to every 
farmer, whether his main crop be dairy products, live 


stock, fruit, vegetables, cotton, 


any other form of produce. 


tobacco, grain or 
This offer is known as the 


NEW IDEA Equalization Plan. 


ITH prices of NEW IDEA 

Farm Machinery already 
as low as manufacturing costs 
permit, we are going even far- 
ther by offering an additional 
equalizing discount which places 
our prices directly in line with 
the prices that farm commodities 
are bringing. As a basis for fix- 
ing this equalizing discount, we 
take the price of No. 2 Red 
Wheat at Chicago, which forms 
an excellent barometer for farm 
commodity prices in general. 


Using this as a yardstick, we 
guarantee a price of 70c per 
bushel at Chicago, on the day 


your machine is delivered. 


Remember, you do not need to 
have or to sell any wheat in or- 
der to receive this discount. If 
current quotations are under 
the guarantee, you will be given 
an equalizing discount in direct 
proportion to the amount that 
wheat is less than 70c. Should 
wheat be quoted at 5é6c, for in- 
stance, your discount would be 
20%. Below 55c, a uniform 
discount of 21% applies. 


Under this plan we share the 
farmer’s losses to the limit of 
our ability. It may have to be 
withdrawn any time, so do not 
delay if you want the savings 
offered by the 


NEW IDEA Farm Equalization Plan 


Coldwater, Ohio. 


Hand Corn Sheller ( 
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THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, 


Manure Spreader ( ), Harvest Wagon ( ), Gasoline Engine ( 
Transplanter ( ), Hay Loader ( ), Hay Rake ( ), Corn Picker ( 
Husker-Shredder ( ), Portable Elevator( ), Power Corn Sheller ( 


). 


See Advertising Index, page 
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New IDEA , Farm Machinery 
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You may send me full details on your Farm Machinery Equalization Plan. 
I am interested in the possible purchase of the following: — 
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Successful Recipes 


From Our Readers 





Now is the time to exchange 
recipes thru the Successful 
Recipe Page. Send your best. 
One dollar will be paid for each 
recipe printed. 











Roast Shoulder of Lamb 


A shoulder of lamb makes a delicious, 
well-flavored roast. If you purchase it 
from a butcher, he will gladly remove 
the bone and roll and tie it into place, 


but it is equally as good if not juicier if 


the bone is left in the cut of meat. 
Sprinkle generously with salt and 
pepper and lay in a roaster, fatty side 
up. Place in a hot oven of 450 to 500 de- 
grees and baste occasionally with the 
sirup drained from spiced peaches or 
pears. If these are not available drain 
the sirup from a No. 214 can of peaches. 
Add 34 cupful of sugar, 44 cupful of 
vinegar, 15 whole cloves, and 2 one-inch 
sticks of cinnamon. Boil gently for 15 
minutes and use this to baste the lamb. 
After the meat has begun to brown 
(about 30 minutes) reduce the heat to 
350 degrees and continue roasting until 
the meat is done, basting occasionally 
with the spiced sirups. Allow about 25 to 
30 minutes per pound of meat. Remove 
the meat from the pan, skim off any sur- 
plus fat, and place the halves of peaches 
in the brown sauce. Simmer 10 minutes 
and serve around the roast of lamb.— 


Mrs. R. M. K., Ohio. 
Potato Salad With Sour- 


Cream Dressing 


3 cupfuls of cold diced potatoes (cooked with- 
out paring) 
2 hard-cooked eggs diced 
1 cupful of fresh cucumber or cucumber 
pickles diced 
1 tablespoonful of minced onion 
Mix the above ingredients together 
and add the following cream dressing: 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
tablespoonfuls of flour 
teaspoonful of mustard 
§ teaspoonful of salt 
g teaspoonful of pepper 
g cupful of vinegar 
6 cupful of very thick sour cream 
4 teaspoonful of celery seed 
Mix the sugar, flour, salt, pepper, and 
mustard. Add the vinegar and sour 
cream and cook gently over a low fire, 
stirring constantly until smooth sauce is 
formed. Remove from the fire and add 
the celery seed. This may be poured hot 
over the salad mixture or cooled and 
added. Less potatoes may be used in the 
salad and some flaked canned salmon 
added.—Mrs. C. H. T., Missouri. 
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Fried Fish---Camp Style 
Now that the fishing season is here, 
we must send you our favorite method 
of cooking fish. Select as many small fish 
of uniform size as you desire, or one large 
fish. Bass is particularly fine for this 


method of cooking. Clean and allow to 
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chill until firm. Sprinkle generously with 
salt and pepper and dredge with flour, 
allowing as much flour to adhere to the 
fish as 1s possible. In the meantime cut 
salt pork into cubes and fry out in a deep 
heavy skillet, allowing plenty of fryings. 

Add the fish and fry s slowly, turning until 
each side is browned. We sometimes 
place a few slices of onion in the fry- 
ings. Add % inch of thick cream (we 
used undiluted canned milk while camp- 
ing) to the pan, cover closely, and sim- 
mer until the cream disappears. Serve 
hot with slices of lemon or tartar sauce. 
Small new potatoes boiled in their jack- 
ets, then peeled and rolled in melted 
butter and paprika, make just the right 
accompaniment to this fish dinner.— 
Mrs. L. W., Minnesota. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 
(Serves 6) 

6 medium-sized choice tomatoes 

2 cupfuls of finely shredded cabbage 

%4 cupful of diced unpeeled fresh cucumber 

2 tablespoonfuls of diced green pepper 

1 teaspoonful of minced onion 

Salad dressing to moisten 

Scald, peel, and cut a slice from the 
top of each tomato. With a teaspoon 
remove the inside pulp, sprinkle with 
salt, turn upside down to drain and set in 
a cool place until time to serve. Drain 
the removed tomato pulp and mix with 
the cabbage, cucumber, pepper, and on- 
ion. Add just enough salad dressing to 
moisten and fill the tomato cups, heap- 
ing it generously. Serve individually on 
lettuce or encircling a mound of creamy, 
well-seasoned cottage cheese. We like 
this combination for summer suppers, 
accompanied by hashed browned pota- 
toes.—Miss D. S., Wisconsin. 


Peach Honey 


Peel 12 firm ripe peaches, remove 
seeds, and put thru the medium knife of 
a meat grinder. Add 1 medium-sized 
orange and put thru the grinder also. 
Measure the fruit pulp and add 1 cup- 
ful of sugar to each cupful of fruit. Boil 
for 20 minutes, or until the proper con- 
sistency is reached. Pour into hot, 
sterilized jars and seal. This amount 
makes about 2 pints.—A. M., Kansas. 


Sour-Cream Cake 


3 eggs 

114 cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

11% cupfuls of sour cream (not too thick) 

%4 ‘teaspoonful of soda 

2% cupfuls of cake flour 

1% 6 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

6 ‘teaspoonful of salt 

Place the eggs in a deep mixing bowl 
and beat thoroly with a rotary beater. 
Add the sugar gradually and continue 
beating. Add the vanilla, then alternate 
the sour cream in which the soda has 
been dissolved with the flour, sifted with 
the baking powder and salt. Mix until 
smooth and pour into two greased and 
floured layer cake pans. Bake in a mod- 


juice, 





degrees for 25 to 3 


erate oven of 375 
minutes. Cool and ice with any favorite 


icing. We like a powdered sugar fudge 
icing. 

Spice Cake may be made by adding 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, I teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, and 1 teaspoonful of all- 
spice to the flour mixture of this basic 


recipe. 

To make CnHocoLate Cake add 2 
squares of melted chocolate to the 
batter.—Mrs. S. B., Minnesota. 


Something New in Sauer- 
kraut 
[| Continued from page 14 


have proved that the harmful bacteria 
have been reduced from 
285,000 by this procedure. 

After draining, the use of sanitary 
utensils, cutters, and containers is im- 
perative. The proper control of salt 
content (2) percent), the control of 
temperature, moisture, and air condi- 
tions are of paramount importance. 
Sauerkraut should not be kept in too 

warm a place, as slow fermentation is 
the keynote of success. It should be kept 
in a room somewhat below the normal 
temperature of living-rooms, for the 
lactics live in a low temperature. At 
temperatures below 70 degrees it usually 
takes a month or more for complete cur- 
ing, 

If it is to be used entirely in the fall 
and winter the kraut may be left in the 
container in a cold room; otherwise it 
should be canned. Canning by the cold- 
pack method is by far the best plan and 
produces a superior product that when 
cooled properly is very much like the 
raw product in texture and flavor. To do 
this the kraut is warmed to between 11 
and 130 degrees Fahrenheit in its own 
packed into sterilized jars and 
cooked in a boiling water bath for 15 t 
20 minutes. When removed from the 
bath the jar is sealed and stored in a cold 
place so that it may cool as rapidly as 
possible. This insures a good product. 
Flavors such as apples, pears, dill pick- 
les, and spices may be added to the jars 
to impart an unusual flavor. 


1,750,000 to 





KEEP YOUR 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Cook Book Up to Date 


1. Clip the recipes each month in 
Successfui Farming. 

2. Send for these Booklets 

See page 27—‘‘Secrets of the Jam 
Cupboard” 

See page 31—Baking Powder Re- 
cipe Book 


From the above sources, select your 
favorite recipes and add them to your 
Successful Farming Cook Book for per- 


manent keeping and quick reference. 
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LET THIS COOK BOOK 
show you how to win BLUE 





ARM homemakers who win blue 
ribbons at state and county fairs 
never trust to luck. 


They know their food standards. 
Do you? Do you know why certain 
cakes wins prizes, while others appar- 
ently as good go unnoticed? Do you 
know exactly what qualities the judges 
look for in jellies? Bread? Preserves? 
Do you know how to score your own 


foods? 


These and dozens of similar ques- 
tions are answered in ‘‘Standards in 
Cooked Foods’’, just one of sixteen 
big chapters in Our Successful Farm- 
ing Cook Book. There are chapters 
on ‘*Farm Family Etiquette’’, ‘‘Four- 
H Club Cooking”’, and ‘‘Selecting and 
Buying Farm Foods.”’ Imagine any 
ordinary Cook Book with chapters 
such as these. And it’s a pleasure to 
cook for the family these hot days 
with this Cook Book for a guide! 


There are scores of the best hot 
weather menus imaginable, and 
hundreds of recipes for satisfying the 
family’s need for variety. 


Best of all, this Cook Book is de- 
signed to last a lifetime. Because it is 
loose-leaf, with blank pages where you 
can add new recipes from time to 
time, it can never grow old or out-of- 
date. Each chapter has its own sep- 
arate index tab, which makes finding 
a recipe the work of but a moment. 
The cover is colorful and attractive, 
and easy to keep clean. This is one 
Cook Book which lies absolutely flat 
whenever opened—you never lose your 
place. Another unique feature are 
the handy oven temperature charts 
always in view when the book is open. 





TABBED— Like 
a Cabinet File 


RIBBONS 


Howoreps of farm homemakers have told us 
that they never hoped to own a Cook Book as com- 
plete as this one. They say that it has meant more 
to thern than better meals for their families—that 
it has meant a completely new interest in foods and 
cookery. The SUCCESSFUL FARMING COOK BOOK 
contains 1,000 delicious recipes and menus. The 
chapter on ‘‘Canning’’ alone is worth the price or 
effort of obtaining this Cook Book. Another chapter, 
‘Quantity Cooking’’, contains menus and sugges- 
tions for cooking for large groups, whether it be for 


threshers or club members. 





SPONGEABLE COVER 
Easy to Keep Clean 


You’d naturally expect a Cook Book 
like this to be expensive. If it were 
offered to you in a book store, the 
price would be $3 or $4. But Success- 
ful Farming is offering it to you for 
just one dollar, plus 25 cents for mail- 
ing and handling, $1.25 in all. 


And here’s an easy way you can get 
your copy without charge. Simply 
send us two 2-year subscriptions to 
Successful Farming at $1 each—$2 in 
all and we will send you your copy at 
once. One of these subscriptions may 
be your own. It will be easy to get the 
other from a friend or neighbor. 
Whichever of these generous offers 
you choose, don’t delay sending in 
your order. Use the handy coupon 
below. 





SEND FOR YOUR COOK BOOK TODAY 





Dept. 9908 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Check offer preferred) 


I enclose $1, plus 25 cents for packing and mailing costs, for my copy of the Successful Farming 


L] Cook Book (1.25 in ail) 


> 


I enclose $2 for two 2-year subscriptions to Successful Farming (A 2-year subscription to 


Ss Successful Farming costs $! 


Tee PUOUOOOOOC COCO SCESCO CO OC OCCT 


In return, please send me my copy of the Cook Book postpaid at once. 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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QUILTS 
axe 


IN HOMES 
OF TODAY 











about OLD 


quilts... 


“The Rose of Sharon’’, ““Road 
to California’, “Oregon Trail”, 
Turkey Track” . . these are only 
four of the many famous old 
quilts described in this interesting 
Successful Farming booklet, 
“Yesterday’s Quilts in Homes of 
Today.” 


Since its publication, many 
hundreds of farm homemakers 
have chosen delightful quilting 
patterns from this booklet. You 
will want to select your pattern 
from it. The price is only 15 
cents a copy. 


Other Services: 


Successrut SALaDs - - --------- 15c 
Scores of recipes for delicious and 
healthful salads--just the thing for hot 
weather meals. 


We Bake SwccessFrut Breap - - - - 10c 
How to bake good breads and rolls, 
with dozens of successful recipes. 


FuRNISHING THE Farm Home - - - - 15c 
Hints on furniture arrangement with 
suggestions on buying new furniture 


Fo.k Dances and How to Do TuEm--15c 
All about the old folk dances, the 
Money Musk, Minuet, Crested Hen 
and others, with complete instructions 
for dancing them. 


New Barns from OLp Onss - - - - - - 10c 
How to remodel your old barn into a 
modern, up-to-date structure. 

How to Make PIckKLEs - - - - - - -- - 4c 
This is Leaflet S-F-6. It will bring 
you dozens of new recipes and help- 
ful suggestions. 


TIMETABLE for CANNING Fruits and 
ES ee ee 4c 


This is Leaflet S-F-5. 


Please send the required amount in stamps 
or coin or money order to Dept. 4208. 


Successful Farming 


Des Moines - - - - - - - Iowa 
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FOR AN AFTERNOON 
AT HOME 


No. 523. This attractive house- 
dress will be a comfort to have. It 
iseasy to make, and easy to wash 
and iron. There is nothing that 
will fray out and it will always 
look neat and fresh. It is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years 
and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 


FOR MORNING 
HOUSEWORK 

No. 2895. This dress of simple 
lines but smart appearance will 
be one that you will love to wear 
for afternoons at home when you 
are never quite sure who is going 
to drop in and you want to look 
nice but not as tho you were ex- 
pecting someone. It is designed 
for sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 
38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 


NY 





FOR CHURCH OR CLUB 

Here are two charming dresses 
designed especially for women 
who want something dressy, yet 
not too elaborate, which would 
be “just right” for church and 
afternoon club meetings, a day 
in town, or an informal evening 
social gathering. 


No. 2926. Here is a decidedly 
this season’s model. It is very 
feminine and very smart. It is 
designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, and 36 and 38 inches bust 
measure. 


No. 531. This dignified and 
lovely dress is designed for the 
more mature figure. The collar 
falls away from the neck in 
graceful folds. The diagonal line 
of the skirt has a slenderizing 
effect. It is designed for sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 inches 
bust measure. 





No. 2895 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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A Beauty Carriage 


Dip you ever stop to think what point 
of beauty can be seen at the greatest 
distance? It isn’t our eyes, it isn’t our 
complexions, it isn’t even our hair; it 
is the way we carry ourselves. 

Notice the very next girl you see 
coming down the street. When she’s 
much too far away for her features to 
be recognized, you can see if she carries 
herself well. If her head and chest are 
up, her shoulders back, and her stomach 
in, you are immediately impressed. You 
think this must really be somebody. You 
can tell it by her very walk! 

So how very necessary it is that we 
carry ourselves as perfectly as possible. 
For this is one all-important way in 
which we unconsciously advertise our 
claim to charm and good looks! 

We already know just what correct 
standing posture is—head and chest up, 
shoulders back, stomach in. Correct sit- 
ting posture 
to be well back in the seat of the chair, 
so if we lean forward, we lean from the 





calls for the tip of the spine | 


hips and do not just slump from our 


shoulders. 

I was talking to an 83-year-old woman 
the other day. (I never dreamed she was 
that old—she is so aristocratic looking 
and as straight as her great-grandchil- 
dren!) She told me she started carrying 
herself correctly when she was in her 
teens. At that time she was bothered 
with lung trouble and her doctor showed 
her just how to stand and breathe so her 
chest expansion would be the greatest. 


He TOLD her to stand with her back 


to the wall, with head, shoulders, hips, and 
heels touching. Then to turn her face to 
the wall, toes and chest alone touching. 
Several times a day she would check up 
on herself. Thus gradually the habit was 
formed that led her to good health as 
well as to the young, aristocratic bearing 
that has distinguished her thruout her 
life. 

Let’s stop right now and check up on 
ourselves. Just look in the glass at the 
wonderful improvement a correct pos- 
ture makes in our appearance! Maybe 
we had thought we were too flat-chested 
and thin; maybe we had thought we 
were too fat. But these faults become 
scarcely noticeable when the posture is 
right. 

We look younger, but at the same 
time we have more dignity. In fact, we 
have an “air” 

easurably to our appearance! 

After all, the way we stand is mainly 
. matter of habit. A habit that can soon 

acquired right while we go about our 

laily tasks. Let’s stand correctly while 
wash dishes and sweep. Let’s sit cor- 
ctly at the table. It is such an easy way 

to lay claim to beauty! 

What are your problems—dandruff, 

ur falling out, pimples, blackheads? 
Or would you like to know how to give 

urself a manicure, a facial, or a sham- 

o? Mary Joan will be glad to write 

u a personal letter of advice. Just ad- 

ess her in care of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Be sure to inclose a 

imped, self-addressed envelope. 
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NOW I CAN MAKE 






A BATCH 


IN 12 


MINUTES TOO. 













































Mrs. C. B. Osborne describes the 
jelly making method that im- 
proved her jellies and jams to such 
an extent that in 5 years they 
have won 83 State Fair prizes! 


» Sea C19, ttbome 


JELLY CHAMPION OF IOWA 


HE best way to explain the fine qual- 
ity of my jellies, I told our preacher’s 
wife, Mrs. Wilkinson, is to tell you about 
Certo and the Certo short-boil method. 
“When you make your jelly with Certo, I 
said, only one minute’s hard boiling is 
needed for most fruits ; ; ; and for some 
fruits even less. 
“This short boil, you see, prevents the 
original fresh fruit flavor from wasting 
away in steam. Instead, all the fresh fruit 
deliciousness is sealed right into each 


glass of the finished jelly itself. And asa _ 


result, the improvement in flavor is really 
extraordinary. Indeed, I give Certo the 
entire credit for the 83 State Fair prizes 
that I have won in the past five years. 


Mrs. C. B. Osborne is photographed with Mrs. L: M. Wilkinson, wife of a prominent ak Towa, preacher 


FREE!: 


send you this proven booklet free . 
containing 89 recipes for making prize- winning jams and jellies. 
Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


“Certo’s short boil also helps by saving 
me time. Why, now I can put up a com- 
plete batch of jelly in 12 minutes from the 
time I have finished preparing my fruit. 
“And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
Certo saves me money, too! ... often as 
much as 2%4¢ on every glass! 
“Now perhaps you can understand why I 
urge you, too, to try Certo ... just as I 
urged Mrs. Wilkinson. For all you need 
do, to secure fine flavored, prize-winning 
jellies, is to follow exactly the Certo reci- 
pes, which you will find in the booklet 
under the label on every Certo bottle. 
“All of these recipes have been kitchen- 
tested by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, the Certo 
expert. Follow them in every detail and 
your jellies and jams will rival mine!” 
x * * 
The Iowa State Fair Judge described Mrs. 
Osborne’s jellies as “the finest-tasting 
jellies I have ever judged.” In 5 years she 
has won 83 jam and jelly prizes. 
Certo is pure fruit pectin ... a product of 
General Foods Corporation ... sold by 
your grocer ...and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 





© 1932, General Food s Corp. 
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Pom of the Jam Cupboard,” by Elizabeth 
Palmer, contains some marvelous new dessert 

e and ae recipes using jams and jellies. Let us 
. together with the Certo booklet 
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Marquette and Joliet, who, in two frail 
birch canoes, descended Green Bay to 
the mouth of the Fox River and paddled 
and floated along that beautiful stream 
to its junction with the Wisconsin River 
at Portage, then a village of the Miama 
and Kickapoo Indians, now a thriving 
town of 6,500 population. Down the 
Wisconsin River the two hardy ex- 
plorers traveled until they discovered 
the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. 

From Green Bay one may easily drive 
northward and westward, past Indian 
reservations and wonderful lakes, to find 
himself wandering here and there, half 
lost at times tho the trails and roads 
are well marked—amid thousands upon 
thousands of lakes, big and little. There 
is no better fishing anywhere and accom- 
modations may be obtained cheaply, at 
cabins or well-fitted lodges. Or better 
still, all may sleep out under the stars 
and pines and eat bacon and eggs from 
the family skillet. 

If time and funds are limited, the 
tourist may start his homeward swing 
around the cirle from Rhinelander, leav- 
ing the northwestern part of the state 
unvisited. If he has more time, and 
money, he will continue on westward 
into Minnesota. From Rhinelander he 
may go thru the most watered part of all 
Wisconsin, northwestward, past Lake 
Flambeau and the Flambeau Indian 
Reservation, until he intersects Federal 
Highway 2, at Ironwood. Here he is just 
outside the Upper Michigan Peninsula, 
which he might have traversed, along 
the southern line, had he driven north- 
ward from Green Bay, along Federal 
Highway 141, to Federal Highway 2, 
and then westward, from Iron Moun- 
tain, to Crystal Falls, Iron River, and 
3essamer, to Lronwood. The names indi- 
cate the iron country thru which he 
would pass. 

The journey by way of Rhinelander 
and up thru the lake country is by far 
the most beautiful. It is a heavily- 
wooded, lake-studded region unsur- 
passed for natural beauty. It will take 
more time to drive this route, however, 
for there will be one, or some, of the 
party wishing to stop every little while, 
and fast progress cannot be made. 


ArriviING at Duluth, it is interesting 
to drive north to the summer resorts of 
Evelyth and Virginia, where the largest 
white pine lumber mill in the world is 
located; then west, 25 miles, to the won- 
der town of Hibbing, in the center of the 
Mesabi Iron Range, where iron ore is 
stripped off the surface as dirt is moved 
by scrapers in most places. It is a low- 
grade ore, but produces good financial 
results. 

Southwest from Hibbing, one again 
reaches Federal Highway 2, continuing 
by way of Bemidji to Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. Or he may cut south- 
west, where there seems to be more 
water than land, to Brainerd, Little 
Falls, and St. Cloud; or south along the 
shore of beautiful Mille Lacs. West of 
these routes are thousands upon thou- 
sands of lakes, a sportsman’s paradise. 
The section also has many Indian reser- 
vations and state parks. All routes lead 
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Thru the Land of Lakes 


eventually to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis visitors usually seek out 


Minnehaha Falls, made 
Longfellow, in “Hiawatha.” 

In St. Paul the main historic attrac- 
tion is Fort Snelling, one of the outposts 
of the North. The state university and 
the agricultural college should also be 
visited. 

If there still remains time and money, 
it is easy and pleasant to drive west- 

ward from Minnesota to either North or 
South Dakota. One must cross almost 
the entire state, however, before he gets 
into the real sight-seeing territory. The 
Bad Lands of the Dakotas are a bit 
forbidding, and there will be some in the 
party who will vow there is no getting 
on, or out; but they are among nature’s 
marvels. 

The Black Hills of South Dakota are 
beautiful and have produced untold mil- 
lions of dollars worth of mineral wealth. 
A trip to Deadwood or Lead is a re- 


famous by 





TO A LAKE 


An infant mirror for the moon, 

Pale queen who reigns when daylight dies, 
A silver screen whose face reflects 

The panorama of the skies. 


A pebbly shore whose lapping waves 
Sing softly of the distant sea, 

That far-off kin with golden sand 
And sea gulls drifting wild and free. 


And when the storm clouds gather, 
The mimic white caps run, 
And frolic like wild horses, 
From dawn till set of sun. 


A troop of wild sea horses, 
A lovely gallant band, 
They come with white manes tossing, 
And leap upon the sand. 
—Dorotrny M. Dinsmore. 





minder of the old, rough-and-ready days 

of the frontier, altho these are progres- 
sive towns today. There are roundups 
and Indian celebrations to lure the 
tourist still farther on, but more miles 
mean money, and there is hardly any 
telling where to stop. There remains the 
Custer Battlefield; Mandan, where 
Teddy Roosevelt became a rough- rider; 
the cliff upon which the sculptor Borglum 
is carving the gigantic head of Washing- 
ton, as he is doing the heads of Lee and 
Jackson at Stone Mountain, Georgia. 
The list runs on interminably. But 
where shall we stop? 


Crazy Quilt Farms 


[ Continued from page 1} | 


wet depressions, meandering streams, 
open ditches, gullies, terraces that could 
not be cultivated, hedges, straggling 
timber, and steep hillsides. A number of 
farms in each of the states is badly cut 
up by public and private roads. 


Last year surveys were made in codp- * 


eration with the college of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, of 11 farms in 
southeastern Minnesota which were 






| Continued from page 7 


selected as being typical of a highly de- 
veloped agricultural section. The aver 
age size of the cultivated fields on thes 
farms was 14.3 acres. Altho poor drai 
age was a factor in fixing the size of 
number of these fields, the most commor 
field boundary was the barbed wire fenc: 
Probably the fences were located a 
vantageously when they were built, but 
under present conditions they are gener 
ally in the wrong places. All too ofter 
willows and other hedges had been al 
lowed to grow up along the fence lines 
thus cutting down production in th 
adjacent fields and adding considerabl 
to the expense of removing the fences. 


Tue plans which have been worked 
out for these farms in Minnesota provid 
for enlarging the fields to an average size 
of 32.5 acres, largely by consolidating 
present fields. The cost of these changes 
will be small. In some instances physical 
improvements, mostly drainage works 
are necessary before the fields can be re 
arranged, but the average cost of making 
the changes in field boundaries, includ 
ing the land improvements, is about 
$450 per farm. The new fields will be not 
only larger and of a better shape, but all! 
on any one farm will be approximately 
of equal size, which will make possible 
the carrying out of a balanced cropping 
program. 

The farm machinery on these Minne 
sota farms, it appears, generally repre- 
sents an uneconomically large invest- 
ment. The proposed plans call for a 
closer codordination between crops and 
machinery, and provide that as the 
present equipment wears out it will be 
replaced with machines which can be 
used profitably for greater portions of 
the year. In some cases, the codperative 
ownership of certain costly machines has 
been recommended. 

The idea that the capacity of the 
available machinery will determine the 
size of the farm does not apply. The 
sizes of these farms are limited by other 
conditions than the capacity of farm 
equipment, so the machinery must be 
made to fit the farm rather than the 
farm be made to fit the machinery. 

It will be several years before the ful! 
benefit of these changes can be measured 
in actual profits. It should be clear to 
any good farmer, however, that many of 
them should be made in the interest of 
common sense. 


{ Note: With labor so low in price as 
it is at the present time, we believe this 
year offers some very good opportunities 
for constructive reorganization of thou- 
sands of farms. Small wet spots or hill- 
sides that tend to wash badly will repre- 
sent problems that must be solved. In 
articles to follow immediately we will 
tell how to install soil-saving dams, build 
soil terraces, drain small areas, and clear 
rocky or stumpy points that are respon 
sible for irregularities in many fields.— 
Eaitors. | 





Beekeeping in the Clover Region, farm 

bulletin 1215, United States De- 

partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, 






A YEAR or two ago Dr. Raymond 
Hoobler, a well-known pediatrician in 
the city of Detroit, published a paper in 
which he suggested that many babies are 


suffering from a_ partial deficiency of 


vitamin B in their diets. According to 
Doctor Hoobler the symptoms of such a 
deficiency are as follows: a lack of appe- 
tite, fretfulness, failure to grow nor- 

nally, restlessness, pallor, and a rigidity 
of the arms, legs, and neck. These symp- 
toms appear in greater or less degree and 
very often the child is just a little below 
par with no apparent reason for it. 

Dr. Hoobler reasoned in this fashion: 
we give a baby, besides his food formula, 
codliver oil to supply vitamins A and D, 
we give him orange juice to supply vita- 
min C, but fail to include an adequate 
source of vitamin B. Why should we not 


add vitamin B in the routine feeding of 


infants? Dr. Hoobler decided to study 
the question scientifically and recently 
he has published the results of his re- 
fearches in a second paper. 

In this study 125 infants were divided 
into groups. One group received breast 
milk, another received a formula of 
cow’s milk, maltose, and dextrin with- 

out vitamin B added, and the third 
group received the same formula but 
iad vitamin B added. The source of 
vitamin B used was an extract of wheat 
germ or an extract of yeast. The breast- 
fed infant showed the greatest gain in 
weight and in height. The infants fed 
the vitamin B supplement gained in 
height over those not receiving it. 

Tweaty of the 125 infants showed 
stiffness at the beginning of the experi- 

ent which disappeared completely in 

but six cases. It was thought that 
hese six infants would have been cured 
f they had been fed a larger quantity of 
the vitamin extract. This experiment 
shows that it is advisable to include 
some source of vitamin B in the diets of 
nfants that must be artificially fed. It 
so shows that after all Nature’s method 
f feeding babies is hard to beat.—M. 
House Irwin, Wisconsin. 


Shoes and Feet 
Studied 


Miss KATHERINE CRANOR at 
wa State College has made a study of 
ot troubles and health shoes. Two 
ndred sixty-nine out of the 311 high 
hool girls examined under Miss 
ranor’s direction were wearing shoes 
it were too short and too narrow. Pos- 

defects were universal among the 
rls wearing excessively high heels. X- 
_ Photogr aphs showed a tilt of the | 
vis of 40 degrees. On the other hand, 
percent of the girls having good feet 
i good posture. Only 8 of the 30 makes 
iealth shoes tested in the experiment 
re found to be satisfactory. The chief 
jection made by the girls who wore 
m to test them was that they were 
leadly dull to look at. 
it is believed that shoes can be de- 
ed to appeal to the eye as well as to 
torm to health principles. There are 
e manufacturers today who are de- 
ning shoes which are both attractive 
vell as properly fitted for foot comfort 
development.—M. H. I., Wisconsin. 


Vitamin B for Babies | 
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good thing 
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‘If it’s safe in water— 
it’s safe in LUX 


For dishes, 
too! Leaves 
hands love- 


ly. Costs 
only 1 cent 
a day. 








‘when I began 
ashing my 
nice things 


with Lux ” 


NEVER used to do the wash- 

ing,” writes a young wife 
from Independence, © Missouri. 
“But this year I've been econo- 
mizing, and have washed my own 
things as well as the children’s 
things myself. 

“In the old days I hadn’t both- 
ered about what soap was used on 
my things—but now that I’m do- 
ing them myself, I use Lux. And 
it has amazed me how much more 
wear I get from everything. 

“Take underthings, for example 
—why, I haven’t bought a new 
piece of lingerie for months and 
months. The children’s things, 
too, last about twice as long. And 
my stockings, I find, give two or 
three times the service they used 
to. It was a good day for my 
pocketbook when I began wash- 
ing nice things myself with Lux!” 


The Lux Secret 


The Lux secret is this: Ordinary soaps 
—cakes, powders, chips—often contain 
harmful alkali which fades colors and 
weakens fabrics. But Lux has no harm- 
ful alkali—and with Lux there’s no 
rubbing to injure delicate fibers. That's 
why Lux keeps colors and fabrics like 
new longer. 

It's economical to use, too. One 
housewife did 362 pieces with one box 
of Lux! “It goes further than any other 
soap I ever used,” she says, “and I 
know Lux is best for all nice things 
because it keeps them new longer.” 


See Advertising Index, page 
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Enough Hires Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail the coupon. 



















































Enjoy 
delicious, wholesome 


Hires 
Root Beer 


at our expense 


HIS is our treat. We’ve found that it 
wins new friends for Hires Root Beer. 
May we send you a free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 pint bot- 
tles of Hires Root Beer? 

This trial will show you how easy it is to 
make delicious, refreshing Hires Root Beer 
at home—how to save money on beverages. 

You and your family will like the natural 
flavor of Hires Root Beer, so different from 
imitations made only from artificial oil 
flavoring. 

If a trial of genuine Hires Root Beer de- 
lights you and your family, then for 30¢ at 
all dealers you can buy a full-size bottle of 
Hires Extract—it makes 40 bottles of Hires 
Root Beer, costing about 114¢ per bottle. 

Millions of families are enjoying this 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage, contain- 
ing the natural juices of 16 roots, barks, 
berries and herbs — Nature’s ‘nvigorating 
and appetizing ingredients. Absolutely pure, 
wholesome and satisfying. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 


Canada. 
a 7 . 






At Fountains and from 
Hires Kegs, you can get Hires 
Root Beer by the glass. Also 
it comes already bottled. 


Greer 
i, AMERICAN “3 
MEDICAL 

Wa 


Tue Cuances E. Hmes Company 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free sample of Hires Root Beer cf 


Extract. Enclosed is 4c to cover cost of mailing. 











Name.........-. oreesceceserccsecscsosoresessesoseerscoes® 4 
Address... 
City State . soeecseceee d 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS a 
wetidimeseea semaine 
Canadians may matl coupon to 
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30¢ bottle from your dealer today. 35¢ in | 


Little Folks 


Turnips for Breakfast 


Youne Mr. and Mrs. Gopher had 
been digging busily for hours. They were 
away down under the ground now in a 
little round room which they had lined 
with nice soft grass and bits of their fur. 

Mrs. Gopher smiled proudly as she 
looked about. “What a fine place this 
will be for our children,” she said. But 
Mr. Gopher did not seem to be thinking 
about that at all, for he said, “Whew! 
I’m hungry, and there’s not a blessed 
thing in this house to eat.” 

He sounded so cross that Mrs. Gopher 
looked alarmed. “I’m sorry,” she said. 
“Tf you will finish digging out our back 
hallway I’ll go out and get some food. | 
just haven’t had a minute to spare to- 
day.” “Well, be careful,” Mr. Gopher 
cautioned her; “ remember Farmer Good 
has a dog now.” But 


A Corner for the 


and that he darted, hoping to find 
friendly hole. 

The dog was plowing thru the turni; 
after him, getting nearer and nearer wit 
each bound. He was fairly yelping wit 
excitement. Just as his faws spread wid 
to grab Mr. Gopher, down a hole M: 
Gopher slipped! Before he had gone ver 
far he realized with joy that he was 
his own back hallway. 

He stopped a minute to rest an 
smooth his rumpled fur. Then he reme: 
bered he had no turnip. He didn’t lik 
going home to Mrs. Gopher without on 
He didn’t want to go back after one just 
then either. And he didn’t want Mrs 
Gopher to know what a narrow escap 
he had had. 

So, as he came again into their nic 
living-room, he yawned and stretched 
and said to Mrs. Gopher, “I decided 
I’m just too tired to get us a turnip t 
night. I think turnip 
are meant for break 





young Mrs. Gopher 
had already started 
off. Up, up their front 
hallway she went, un- 
til just the tip of her 
sleek little nose stuck 
out above ground. 
She stopped now 
and looked around. 
She was right in the 
midst of Farmer 
Good’s carrot patch! 
Mrs. Gopher tugged 
at a nice young car- 
rot. Soon she was 
dragging it down their 
front hallway. She 
did not wait to put it 





Tus story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gopher needs a pic- 
ture to go with it. Would 
you like to draw one which 
you think would best illus- 
trate the story? Send in your 
drawing to “A Corner For 
the Little Folks,” Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Each of five boys and five 
girls who send in the best 
drawings before August 10 
will receive a surprise story 
and picture book. See what a 
good drawing you can make. 


fast anyway.” 

And wise Mrs. Go- 
per agreed with him. 
—J. D. Alt, lowa. 


Dear Epiror: 

We live on a farm 
about five miles fron 
the Missouri* River 
One Sunday father, 
mother, and I and my 
sister’s family 
our dinner and went 
to the river. After we 
had eaten our lunch 
we drove up the bot 
tom road to the Old 
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in one of her pock- 
ets; my no! Mr. Go- 
pher must have food right away! Into 
their nice big room she took the carrot. 

“Oh, Mr. Gopher,” she called, “come 
quick and get your supper!” 

Mr. Gopher did not need to be called 
twice. Down the back hallway he hur- 





ried. He had finished his digging and he 
was simply starved. They ate that car- 
rot in exactly two minutes! 

“Well,” Mr. Gopher said, as he folded 
up his napkin, “that’s a very good start 
for our supper. Now I feel the need of a 
nice juicy turnip. You stay here and 
rest, Mrs. Gopher, and I will be back 
with one in no time.” 

So off Mr. Gopher scurried. Up, up 
their new back hallway he went until 





just the tip of his sleek little nose stuck 
out above ground. 

He did not stop to look around. There 
was the turnip patch way down at the 
other end of the garden. So careless Mr. 
Gopher just started right out! 

At first he went slowly, then faster 
and faster. Just as he reached the turnips 
he heard Farmer Good’s dog come 
bounding and barking into the garden. 
Straight towards Mr. Gopher he head- 
ed! Mr. Gopher lay down very flat under 


a turnip leaf. He hoped that terrible dog” 


wouldn’t see him! 

But on the dog came, barking louder 
than ever. Mr. Gopher decided he must 
be moving on, so off he started. This way 


Indian Cave. 

We found a large 
crowd had gathered to see the cave and 
the large government boat which was 
anchored there. While we were there, 
two men killed three diamond back 
rattlers. One snake had nine rattles and 
a button. 

The hill above the cave is said by gov 
ernment surveyors to be the highest 
point between Omaha and Kansas City, 
Missouri. They have placed a flag and 
staff there-—Ralph W. Peters, Falls 
City, Nebraska. 


THE PICTURE SHOW LIGHTS 


I looked and I looked at the lights 
Over the picture show door, 

And someone seemed to be turning 
On more and more and more. 


After we came from the city 
And I was tucked snugly in bed, 
The millions of picture show lights 
Were twinkling about in my head. 


—E. VW s lowa 


THE SUN 
I saw the sun go down tonight, 
As red as :t could be. 
It went right down out of sight. 
Where ever can it be? 


—H. M. 





Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Votebook 


{ Continued from page 9) | 


This year the field has been in corn and 
the wet weather gave the weeds every 
hance to do their best and never a single 
Canada thistle showed up. Now we know 
they are killed. 


One of the homesteaders in our neigh- 
borhood, Lasley Barton, had _ started 
some Duchess apple trees in his door- 
yard very early. I think the history of 
the case shows that his good wife was 
the real inspiration of the planting. They 
were rich in apples when nearly everyone 
else in the neighborhood could feast only 
n anticipation. Mr. Barton drove over 
the country a great deal buying cattle, 
and during the apple season he always 
carried a supply under the seat that he 
tossed out to every prairie urchin he met. 


He was one of the most successful farm- | 


ers in the community and accumulated 
nuch land. However, there must be a 


widely scattered group of folks in the | 


world today that remembers him best 


by the thing that then was big—the | 


apples he brought. I think it must have 

been such a thing as this that was in the 

mind of Edgar Guest when he wrote 
All That Matters”: 


When all that matters shall be written down | 


dnd the long record of our years is told, 

Where sham, like flesh, must perish and 
grow cold; 

When the tomb closes on our fair renown 

4nd priest and layman; sage and mot- 
leyed clown 

Vust quit the places which they dearly hold, 

What to our credit shall we find enscrolled? 

4nd what shall be the jewels of our crown? 

! fancy we shall hear to our surprise 


Some little deeds of kindness, long forgot, | 


Telling our glory, and the brave and wise 
Deeds that we boasted often, mentioned not. 
rod gave us life not just to buy and sell, 
dnd all that matters is to live it well. 
—Epcar GUEST. 


Ix AUGUST our sweet clover pasture 
s likely to fool us. It will look much 


better than it is. As the plants mature | 


their seeds they ripen and die. In doing 

they become woody and put out no 

ore new shoots. Sheep can still find 
plenty of leaves along the stem to sal- 
vage, but they were made for gleaners. 
When sweet clover reaches this stage 
lairy cows just cannot get enough good 
vrazing from it. This condition comes in 


both wet and dry seasons, often before | 
e realizes it, for the stubs will still be | 


foot high and green-appearing from a 
stance. If timothy has been seeded 
th the sweet clover, it will come on 
w and make some fall feed but the 
veet clover plants have no comeback 
tter they mature seed. 





Feeding and Management of Dairy 
ittle, circular No. 51, North Dakota 
gricultural College, Fargo, North 
‘Kota, 


Poultry Sanitation Program for Mis- 


ri, circular No. 283, University of 


lissouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Turkey Production, circular No. 284, 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
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HOLES 
with Royal 





That’s why cakes made with this fine Cream of Tartar 


0 YOU KNOw why cook- 
D ing experts make such 
a fuss about “air holes” in 
cake? 

Why they tell you coarse- 
textured, crumbly cakes are 
so unsatisfactory? 


It’s because cakes that 
have “air holes” dry out 
quickly —become flat-tast- 
ing... stale...a few hours after you 
take them from the oven. ; 

That’s why you'll find nearly all do- 
mestic science teachers using Royal 
Baking Powder. Royal cakes keep fresh, 
moist and delicious for several days. 
| 
| 
| 


For baking powders are not alike. They 
differ widely in their action. 
Look at the pictures above. 


See how cheap, ordinary baking powder 
| causes large puffy gas bubbles in your 
| cake batter. When your cake is done, 
you find it riddled with “air 
holes” ... one for every big { 
bubble in the batter. 4 


It’s the Cream of Tartar 
| in Royal that gives you 
fine-textured cake. 


Big irregular gas bubbles, in 
cake batter made with 
cheap, ordinary baking pow- 
der, form “air holes’’ that 
causecaketodryoutquickly. 





baking powder keep fresh, moist and delicious for days Siena 





Tiny, uniform bubbles, in 
cake batter made with Royal 
Baking Powder, give you 
fine-textured cake thatstays 
fresh and moist for days. 


But with Royal, it’s a different story. This 
Cream of Tartar baking powder forms only 
tiny bubbles‘in the batter. Rising evenly . . . 
steadily . . 
fine and uniform texture 


these small bubbles build up a 


Cut your Royal cake. See how velvety 
smooth it is! How fluffy ... light... and tender. 

And as for flavor! Well, you can certainly 
taste the difference when you bake your cake 
with Royal. Even several days later, you find 
it tender and delicious . . . the fine, even tex- 
ture has kept in the moisture. 

Now isn’t it false economy to bother with 
cheap, ordinary baking pawder? Especially, 
when less than 2 cents’ worth of 
Royal is enough for a good, big 
cake! 


FREE COOK BOOK— Mail 
coupon for free copy of the 
famous Royal Cook Book t 


usé when you bare at home. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 135, 691 Washington Street - 


Please send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book 


New York City - New York 





Name_ ‘ J 

BBG necesita - — ——————EEEE 
City A Ee ee ee anita __ State al niacin iteatinads i 
In Canada .. . Standard Brands Limited - Dominion Square Building - Montreal, P. Q. 





€ 1922, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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“A health to you, 
And wealth to you, 
And the best that life can give to you. 
May fortune still be kind to you, 
And happiness be. true to you, 
And life be long and good to you. 
Is the toast of all your friends to you.” 


Much in Common 


A: FIRST it was only a re- 


union.” Selmar Lehmann told me 
just after he had been elected presi- 
dent of the organization of Illinois 
boys and girls and leaders who have 
represented Illinois at the National 
4-H Club camp held every year at 
Washington, D. C. ““Now we meet 
two times a year,” he said, “once in 
January during Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Illinois, 
when we have a dinner, and again 
in June during state 4-H club week 
when we have dinner and :nitiation 
of new members and election of 
officers.” 

There are now 20 members. Every 
year the four boys and girls who 
attend camp for that year and 
leaders who have not been there 
previously are initiated. “But not 
until they have returned from camp!” 
one of the members told me. It is a 
most exclusive organization, I de- 
cided, especially when I was shown 
the good-looking membership pin 
which they have had designed and 
made up. It is a block “I” with a 
four-leaf clover superimposed. 


Ti IE purpose of this club is to form 
a permanent contact between its 
members and the state 4-H club 
office at Urbana. They have had 
some serious discussions, too, on the 
subject of vocations open to boys 
and girls, and the training required, 
under the leadership of faculty of the 
University of Illinois. One never can 
tell what may grow out of such a fine 
club.—Jut1a Bourne. 
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Our Boys and Girls 





Boys, Girls, and 


Trees 





I EXPECT if George Washing- 
ton were a boy now he would join 
the 4-H club. For as you know he 
was a farmer by nature and he 
loved the great out-of-doors. He 
was especially fond of trees and 
that is the reason so many clubs 
have planted a tree in memory of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of 
that wonderful president. 
Everywhere you hear reports 
of farm boys and girls taking a great 
deal of interest and pride in trees 
around their homes. Catherine Ham- 
mersmith, reporter for the Wide 


Awake Club of Russell County, 








Alice Mast, right, and Helen Stevenson, 
left, Illinois 4-H club girls, who met dur- 
ing the club congress in Chicago, 8 years 
ago, and have kept up a correspondence 
and have met every year, either at the 
state fair or state club week since then 


Kansas, writes of one meeting, “ Roll 


call was answered by 14 members by 
naming a tree adapted to this 
locality.” 



































Here is how Dwight Lambert entertains 
fellow 4-H club members in Vermillion 
County, Illinois. In 1930 Dwight was a 
member of the state dairy judging team 
He has broadcasted over three radio 
stations 

















Selmar Lehmann, sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was recently elected 
president of the organization of 4-H club 
members who have represented Illinois 
at the national club camp at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Not long ago a boy wrote in to say 
that in his club thay take up one 
certain tree for roll call for each 
meeting and everyone tells some- 
thing they have noticed about it. 
After the meeting they go to look at 
one of these trees, if there is one 
near by. They collect leaves or blos 
soms from the tree and put some of 
the best in the club tree scrapbook. 
Sometimes we take pictures of th 
tree for the book and the girls like to 
collect poems that have anything to 
do with that tree,” he said. 


What Is Coming? 


Dip the Iowa 4-H club girls have 
a ““queenly”’ queen at their state 
convention? 

Do Wisconsin farm boys and girls 
know how to put on good plays? 

What happened at the National 
4-H Camp held this June at Wash- 
ington, D. C.? 

Watch for future issues of Succes 
ful Farming if you would know the 
answers to these questions. 





There are nearly 900,000 farm boys 
and girls in the United States now en- 
rolled in 4-H clubs! 











What Is New in Farming | 
[ Continued from page 8 | 


three-inch thickness of insulating mate- 
rial is desirable. 


Oil emulsion spray used on the first 
few rows of corn where the chinch bugs 
were migrating was found to control the 
younger nymphs, but did not kill all the 
older nymphs and adults. To prevent 
their spread into the field, it was neces- 
sary to spray each afternoon during the 
period of migration, Spraying, however, 
did not have any injurious effects on the 

corn. These are the results of Missouri 
Experiment Station tests. 
* 

A warning to Minnesota farmers that 
crown vetch may become a serious weed 
pest has been issued by the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Crown 
vetch is a perennial legume that spreads 
by strong underground root stalks. It 
has become established in New York, 
Indiana, and Maryland under the name 
of buck clover. Minnesota farmers are 
urged to avoid any attempts at obtain- 
ing even limited stands of vetch because 
it is so difficult to kill that it must be 
considered a weed. 

* 

Thé drawing on page 8 illustrates a 
simple, economical stand which can be 
erected at low cost by the farmer who 
has a surplus of farm products suitable 
for direct selling to the public in small 
quantities. Also, the farm must be so 
situated that a sufficient number of 
people pass it to make such a wayside 
market worth while. 

| As shown, the stand is simple to 
. erect, the framing being entirely of 
2 x 4's and the shelves resting on 2 x 4’s, 
| which are a structural part of the stand. 
[It is enclosed on the two ends and rear 
by tongued and grooved boards (D&M) 
| placed vertically. The roof is made of 
wide boards, the joints being covered 
with battens. The stand is anchored to 
the ground by stakes to which the up- 
rights are spiked. 
* 
In a study covering 110 farms in Mis- 
souri on silo filling costs, it was found 
- the average cost for ‘binders on the 

o farms was 82 cents per acre and 16 
cents per ton. When the corn was 
bound it was found that about three- 
tenths of a man-hour per ton was re- 
juired to load corn on wagons, haul it to 
the silo, and feed it thru the silage cutter. 
[hese studies indicated that: on the 
average the binder method is cheaper 
than the hand method of cutting where 
the acreage of corn cut is more than 
from 30 to 35 acres per year and is 

heaper than the sled method for acre- 
ages above 50 acres. For less than 12 
acres per year, the hand method is 
heaper. Gasoline tractor power for 
yperating the silage cutter averaged 

bout 7§ cents per hour and about 20 

. ‘nts per ton where the tractor was 
| owned by the farmer. 





The 12 —s course offered by Iowa 

state College, Ames, in butter, cheese, 
e cream, and milk plant operation 
pens September 22. Address Depart- 
ent of Dairy Industry for details. 





There is no cure for tuberculosis in 





poultry. 





































REAL LIFE MOVIES 


. Connie Comes Back! 





This is the true story of a girl 

whom we shall call Connie 
Calvert. But it is also the story 
of thousands of other girls—it 
may be, your own!. . . For wise 
= Connie the story ended happily. 
» For others... ? 


Everyone was happy for Connie and 
Tom when they became engaged . 

until . . . even their friends began to 
notice. Tom was definitely growing cold. 
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La ate that evening, ,, locked i in her room, 
Connie faced the facts. Of course, Tom 
was full of life... And she—well some- 
how she had become a “dim bulb.” 


Then—the Blakes’ party. And Tom’s 
interest in that vivacious Peggy Hale. 
Jealously, Connie contrasted Peggy’s 
sparkle with her own listlessness. 
















Connie never suspected the real trouble 

—constipation. But what a change in 
her now! And Tom can’t understand 
this new vivacious, fascinating Connie! 


She realized how much of a girl’s charni 
is vivacity ... vitality. And somehow 
she had lost hers. Then—Connie did a 
wise thing. She went to Dr. Summers. 








Peete ereeteeeseeeereeeeeeteteene 
Peete ereeeeeceeeeeeteeeeetereaee 
Peete eteeesetreeeeereeeeeeeeteeees 





AND THIS IS HOW CONNIE “CAME BACK” 


If you are troubled with headaches, tired- 
ness, lack of energy—do as Connie did! She 
exercised more—ate more fruit and vege- 
tables, drank more water, and EVERY morn- : 
ing, she had a bowl of Post’s Bran Flakes. . 


Post’s Bran Flakes, a natural “regulator,” | 
speeds up sluggish intestines. And often 
brings new vigor to tired minds and bodies 
—new color to dull complexions. / 
You'll find, too, that it is a most delicious 

food. Thousands call it the finest tasting 

cereal on the market. 

So don’t let intestinal sluggishness rob you 
of enjoying the good things of life. Begin 
eating Post’s Bran Flakes regularly every 

morning. A product of General Foods. 








See Advertising Index, page 49 





The Atwoods Have Attained Comforts and 


Happiness with a Combination of 


Guernseys Plus Common Sense 





Mex Ridge Farm of 


LaSalle County, Illinois, 
has made a net return as 
high as 14.8 percent. The 
farm was capitalized at 
$72,150. This means that 
Roy A. Atwood, the oper- 
ator, has made a profit of 
well over $10,000 in a year. 

It takes good farming to 
make a return like that. Yet 
in the Atwood experience is 
much of hope and helpful- 
ness for farmers everywhere. 
This is because the factors 
that have won for him are 
pretty generally available 
to all. A large volume of 
business, good management, 
full use of time, selection of 
good markets, adjustment to market 
demands, businesslike methods, 
study, and unremitting attention to 
details all along the line are among 
the things contributing to his strik- 
ing record. The only genius involved 
lies in his ability to follow the well- 
established guideposts that have led 
others to success. 

Atwood is engaged primarily in 
dairying, altho he sells some grain, 
at times a few horses, and raises a 
good many chickens. His herd num- 
bers 72 head, 80 percent of which 
are purebred Guernseys. While his 
cows maintain a good average pro- 
duction, it is not especially high. For 
the year ending in 1931, according to 
the records of the dairy herd im- 
provement association, the average 
was a fraction over 329 pounds of 
butterfat and for the year before 
some 3 pounds less. 

At the present time 46 cows are in 
milk. The major part of their prod- 





uct is sold at retail, and at a premi- 


Left to right, 





um. The balance of the supply is sold 
on the general market for cream, 
leaving a good deal of skimmilk for 
the calves. 

Between 1,200 and 1,300 White 
Leghorn chicks are purchased about 
the middle of March each year and 
raised in brooder houses. Three 
months later the males are sold as 
broilers. The pullets are pushed to 
make early winter layers, going into 
the laying house about September 1. 
Many of the eggs are sold on the 
milk route at a premium over store 
prices. The balance goes to a poultry 
distributing concern, also at premi- 
um prices. 


FROM the foregoing it is seen that 
Atwood is not a person to be satisfied 
with the average. He always sees to 
it that his production is above the 
usual amount, and that he merits, 
and gets, more than the average 
price. Right there is the reason for a 
lot of his success. 
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Myrtle, Mrs. Atwood, Roy, and Mr. Atwood himself 


sible this modern home on the Atwood farm 


When 18 years old, At- 
wood, having had three 
years of high school, at- 
tended a twelve-weeks short 
course in dairying at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
Beginning at 20, he man- 
aged his father’s farm for 
three years, and then oper 
ated a milk route in Winona, 
Minnesota. This soon failed, 
owing to lack of a suitable 
supply of milk, whereupon 
he entered the employ of an 
express company. He re- 
mained in this work about 
10 years, gaining a consider- 

able knowled lge of business 
methods. 

In 1908 he returned to his 
father’s farm in Trempealeau Coun- 
y. After operating it for two more 
years he came to his present loca- 
tion. This place, the 200-acre home- 
stead of his wife’s family, had been 
left to her and a sister, and it seemed 
best that Roy take charge of it as 
part owner and operator. 

“T had been operating my father’s 
place on a stock-share lease,” Mr. 
Atwood related, “‘and so I was able 
to bring a few cattle with me. These 
consisted of a purebred bull, one 
grade cow, with eight grade heifers. 
That I should milk cows at all was a 
wonder to my grain-raising neigh- 
bors, and perhaps some of them are 
wondering about it yet. But I was 
not to be kept from dairying. For 
one thing, it was the only kind of 
farming I knew. In addition, most 
of the grain farmers around me were 
really occupied only about nine 
months of the year, and I have al- 
ways felt that the farmer should be 
profitably employed all the year.” 


- 





For a time Atwood made butter. 
As a part of his short course he had 
studied buttermaking and he and 
Mrs. Atwood did the work together. 
When there was enough cream to 
ship, however, he found a buyer for 
sweet cream, and for Io years sold 
this product quite satisfactorily. 
Then in 1922 he purchased a milk 
route in Ottawa and began to retail 
his milk. At that time the general 
price in Ottawa was 12 cents a quart. 
Atwood naturally felt that his Guern- 
sey product should bring somewhat 
more, so after | Continued on page 30 


Hard work and sensible planning made pos- 












Breed News 


Ar ITS annual meeting at Madison, 
Wisconsin, the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America instructed its secre- 
tary to accept registrations of all females 
up to January I, 1933, at the fee for 
heifers under 1 year, regardless of age. 
\ll registrations and transfer fees remain 
is at present. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the advisability of allow- 
ing members to file birth certificates of 
animals upon the payment of a small fee 
and thereby defer registrations without 
the usual penalty fees for late registry. 
The members also took steps to reduce 
the cost of the annual meeting by as 
ng the number of delegates. Dr. L. 
Thompson, of Montrose, an atom 
was reelected president of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. J. H. 
Remsberg of Maryland was elected vice- 


president, and Fred Southcott of Wis- | 


consin, J. A. Carroll of Illinois, H. V. 


Noyes of New York, W. H. Mott of 


Kansas, M. J. Sheridan of New Jersey, 
and Jacob Luscher of Oregon were 
elected directors. The next annual meet- 
ing goes to Chicago. 
* * cad 
Instead of listing’ register of merit 
sires, in the future the American Jersey 


Cattle Club will list all sires with 10 | 


or more daughters which have been 
tested as much as 270 days with their 
average records. The club will also list 
the total number of d: aughters over 4 
years old and the number put on test and 
later dropped from test. Tested sires will 
become known as “superior sires” when 
more than half their daughters 4 years 
old or over have been tested and when 
hese average 600 pounds of fat or more, 
a when go percent of all daughters 
are classified as “good” in type. 
* * * 

The Strathglass-Penshurst Ayrshire 
sale lived up to the reputation of these 
two notable herds. Two bulls and 49 
heifers averaged $180. All animals sold 
were free from Bang disease. Buyers 
from New York and Pennsylvania took 
most of the offerings. 

* * * 


Herd improvement testing in the 
Jersey breed has increased more than 45 
percent in the past year. Register of 
merit testing has shown a slight de- 
crease. Registrations have dropped 17 
percent, and transfers 30 percent. In 

ite of this loss of revenue, the American 
Jersey Cattle Club has operated during 
the past year within about 8 percent of 
ts revenue, which is considered an ad- 

irable record. 
* * * 

Mrs. E. R. Fritsche is the first 
lady to be elected to the presidency of a 

tional cattle registry association. Mrs. 
ritsche is the owner of Sycamore Farm, 
Douglassville, Pennsylvania. She bred 

world’s record senior 3-year-old and 
hibited the grand champion Ayrshire 

w at the last two National Shows. For 

past two years her herd has averaged 

er 10,000 pounds of milk, and 432 

inds of fat in the herd test. 

Other members of the executive com- 

ttee are Hugh Chisholm, Port Ches- 

‘+, New York; David G. Page, Topeka, 
: insas; I. D. Karr, Almond, New York; 
|. W. Alsop, Avon, Connecticut; A. H. 
Segendorph, Spencer, Massachusetts; 








James E, Davidson, Bay City, Michigan. ' 
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There are no cross threads in Goodrich 
Cord fabric (A). The cords lie flat—com- 
pletely embedded and floating in a cush- 
ion of live rubber. No cross threads to 
chafe cords, as in ordinary tire fabric 
(B). Goodrich Full- Floating Cord Con- 
struction definitely strengthens and pro- 
longs the life of Goodrich Tires. 
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4.4589 "°° 7.38 4.40-21 size 
OS Lower in pairs 


A ROPE racing through your bare hands— 
how it will burn the skin off! 

Friction produces heat that will burn 
anything inflammable—the cotton cords 
inside your tires, for instance. 

Every time the wheel turns around, they 
flex—pull—strain. If they have a chance to 
rub together, they get hot. Heat weakens 
them—the tire is no longer safe! 

That’s why every cord in every Goodrich 
Tire is insulated against every other cord 
with rubber (see diagram). They can’t rub 
together. 

Look at the Goodrich Cavalier. Handsome. 
Heavy. Rugged. Here’s your tire for long, 
tough service . .. The Commander—a lighter 
tire—will give the service you need if you 
expect to trade in your car. 

The prices of both are rock-bottom! But 
more important, both bring the quality and 
extra, hidden value of Goodrich Full-Float- 
ing Cord Construction. 

Now is the time to put on genuine Good- 
rich Tires all around. See the Goodrich 
dealer near you today! 








Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company 
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Goodrich 


Makers of 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 
rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sun- 
dries « Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting « Packing -« Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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Kills 


sTokaaclalemia) 


Bottle makes 
170 Gallons 
iia ball! 


Rinse 





A Powder—Will not freeze— 
highly concentrated—55% avail- 
able chlorine. Simply add a small 
amount to rinse-water. 


Convenient — Requires no stock 
solution, make rinse as needed. Hol- 
lowed bottle stopper is handy 
measure. 


Economical— High concentration 
makes cost very low—!% cent a 
gallon for rinse that sterilizes 


and keeps down bacteria. See your 
Dr. Hess dealer or write to 


Dr. Hess & Clark, 


a8 Bh Be Os eo 


Inc. 
OH t!IoO 








REDUCE 
BOG SPAVINS 
While Horse Works 


Old reliable Absorbine— 
never blisters or causes 
lay-ups—yet is so effec- 
tive it quickly helps reduce bog spavins, 
wind puffs, swellings—relieves strains, 
sprains—and horse works right through 
treatments. Healing antiseptic aid for 
open cuts, sores, boils, galls. Economical. 
Little goes far. Large bottle, $2.50. All 
druggists’. W. F. Young, Inc., 295Ly- 
man St., Springfield, Mass. 











use ABSORBINE 








Only $5°° 


3 H. P. WITTE 


(Throttling Governor) 
EASY On best 
TERMS Engine Built. 
Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or any Gases. 
Replaceable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication, 
Trouble-Proof Magneto, Easy Starting Device. Other 
sizes and styles, 2 to 30 H. P, Alsosaws and Pumpers. 

FREE Write Today for My Big Engine 
Book--No Obligation 


Ti 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 79 [ej] [aa fe) 1.6) 
on Minnesota, 
FREE BOOKS North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, 


Washington, Oregon, farm homes for all purposes 


for sale or rent. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 















161 C Oakland Av. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








E. C. Leedy, Dept. 229, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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he had built his trade up to a point 
where it was taking all his milk he 
raised his price to 15 cents. At this some 
of his customers left him, but by adver- 
tising and pointing out the superior 
value of his milk he soon had the old 


| customers back or others in their places. 


For several years he could not supply the 


| demand and had a waiting list of families 


desiring to buy his milk. 
Then, about four years ago, another 


| organization began supplying the city 


with milk of a comparable grade. While 
this cut into his sales to some extent, the 


| general depression seems to have had a 
| greater effect. 


Families. to whom he 
formerly supplied three or four quarts of 
milk a day now take but one or two. As 


| conditions improve doubtless such re- 


strictions in buying will disappear for 
Atwood as for everybody else. 

His best year—the one in which the 
rate earned on the total capitalization 
was 14.8 percent—was 1924. On the 
operator’s share of the total capitaliza- 
tion that year the rate earned was 138.9 
percent. In the year following 9.2 per- 
cent was earned on a capitalization of 
$86,779; the operator’s share, which was 
$63,279, netted 10.3 percent. During the 
next four years the records were not 
completed, while in 1930 and 1931 the 
farm was under lease. 


In THE leasing arrangement the At- 
woods retained the poultry and retail 
business, buying their supply of milk 
from the renter as they might from an- 
other farmer. Tho entered into after con- 
siderable investigation, and with the 
hope that Atwood would be relieved of 
many details, this plan did not work out 
so well as expected. While sharing the 
profits of the farm with the operator, 
he found himself quite as busy as before. 
Accordingly, on March 1, 1932, he re- 
sumed full charge of the place. 

In addition to the 200 acres in the 
original farm, Atwood owns 80 acres 
which he leases out. All the land is under 
The leased part is mostly 
for raising corn and oats, some of which 
is sold. On the home farm about 40 
acres of sweet clover is grown for pas- 
ture, in a three-year rotation. The sweet 
clover is sowed with a grain crop 
usually oats—and pastured the next 
year. Corn follows. About 30 acres of 
alfalfa and a little timothy are also 
raised. All of the farm has been limed, 
while phosphate has been applied to 
about 160 acres of the home place. 

The herd is federal accredited and 
most of the animals are of his own rais- 
ing. His present herd sire is Valentine 
Sunbeam, whose dam has a record of 791 
pounds of butterfat and 18,452 pounds 
of milk. 

Four men, not including Atwood, are 
employed thruout the year. One of these 
delivers the milk, also washing the 
bottles. Machines are used for milking. 
The farm work is done with horses, tho 
one motor truck is used for delivering 
the milk and another for light hauling. 

It is one thing to describe the ac. 
complishments of man, and quite 
another to point out the attributes that 
have enabled him to realize them. At- 


| wood is a man intensely interested in his 


Guernseys Plus Common Sense 






[ Continued from page 34 


farming, his home, and family. He is als 
a thoro student of his business. When 
proposition faces him he thinks it th: 
to a solid basis of fact, then acts upx 
his findings. He is not afraid of a ne 
idea, and has often traveled far to « 
tain information of value to him. “VW 
have been good copiers,” was his wif 
neat summary of his habit of appropr 
ating other men’s ideas whenever he ca 
use them. 

Mrs. Atwood is a factor in this far 
success that cannot be overlooked. Whi 
it is understood that the poultry is in her 
special charge, her keen interest extends 
to every part of the farm enterprise. As 
a result she has often been able to mak 
decisions or issue directions in her hus 
band’s absence that have meant genuin 
savings in time and money. 

Altho Maple Ridge Farm has dor 
well for the Atwoods in a material way 
they do not regard it as only a place t 
make money. It is also their home, and 
their mutual interest has centered pri 
marily in rearing’ and educating their 
children. The oldest child, Eda, was 
graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1924 and is now married. A son, also 
married, was graduated from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin in 1927, and is now 
engaged in newspaper work. Ruth is 
completing her second year at North 
western University. Myrtle and Roy 
are still in the grades but are expected to 
go to college in due course of time. 

How a man spends his money meas 
ures him quite as exactly as the way he 
obtains it. To provide a good home and 
to educate his children have been At 
wood’s chief incentives to good farming. 
No man could have better ones, nor 
make better use of the proceeds. 


Skimmilk for Cows 


FEEDING skimmilk to cows is some 
times advisable. In case of difficulty at 
calving time and cows are in a weakened 
condition skimmilk will help them to 
recover more rapidly. 

Cows which are in such a condition 
are more susceptible to disease than 
normal cows and give less milk. Feeding 
skimmilk makes their recovery more 
rapid. Heifers which have freshened 
young also are aided by having skimmilk 
fed to them during the early part of thei: 
lactation period when the calf is nursing 
Three Chickasaw County, lowa, dairy) 
farmers have been following this prac- 
tice satisfactorily. They are John Arn- 
haltz, Harry Herrick, and S. F. Kam- 
meyer.—L. R. C., lowa. 


Does Overfeeding 
Cause Garget? 


VE RY heavy feeding of grain ma 
cause garget or mastitis in some dair) 
cows. Such a case was noted at the 
University of Wisconsin during th 
past year in one of two experimental 
cows that were on heavy grain feed. 
Repeated careful tests of the milk 
failed to show anything that could be 








considered to have infected the udder 
yet the cow suffered a severe case of 
garget. Her very heavy grain feeding is 
believed to have induced the udder in- 
flammation. 

Attempts to infect cows with garget 
by forcing large doses of the organisms 
into the digestive system invariably 
failed to produce symptoms of garget. 
No better success was secured by put- 
ting the organisms in the eye. 

It was easy to infect the udder with 
garget, however, if the moist opening at 
the end of the teat touched the disease 
organisms. The investigators found this | 
to be true with the ordinary garget pro- 
ducing organisms and also with Sv¢r. 
epidemicus, the organism responsible 
for septic sore throat in man. Few cows 
are infected with this latter type of gar- 
get organism, but those that are can 
easily infect other cows thru the hands | 
of the milkers or thru the teat cups of | 
milking machines.—F. L. C., Wisconsin. 


Frank Price Dies 
The death, June 


13; of Frank Price, 
business manager | 
of the Holstein- | 
Friesian World, 
shocked avery | 
wide circle of 
friends. A compar- 
atively young 
man, he had suc- 
ceeded thru ability 
and sincere friend- 
liness in making 
himself a central figure wherever Hol- | 
stein breeders gathered. At the annual 
convention of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association at Madison, Wisconsin, 
June 1, his absence was noted by a 
rising vote, instructing the secretary to 
transmit to him the greetings and good 
wishes of that body. 

The business career of Frank Price 
started with a chain of local newspapers 
in the territory surrounding Syracuse, 
New York. In the fall of 1915 he became 
editor of the Holstein-Friesian World. In 
\ugust, 1918, when the Black and White 
Record was merged with the World, he 
took up the responsibilities of business 
manager, 

Price was known as Frank to many 
members of the Successful Farming 
organization, who all grieve at his pass- 
ing. Besides losing a good friend, we 
have lost the constant inspiration that 
comes from one who cherished high 
ideals and who was always able to see 
the humorous side of life. 


The Herd Sire 


An IMPOTENT bull proved very ex- 
pensive to one Jackson County, Mis- 
sourl, dairyman during the month of 
January. Because he had not been able | 
) check on the breeding regularity of 
the bull as well as he should have, many 
of the cows were not settled and did not 
weshen at the desired time. Production 
in January this year was 240 pounds | 














ower per cow than last year, and, on his 
market, cost more than $500 for the 
month. The potency of the herd sire is 
often overlooked until the neglect causes | 
great loss. Careful attention will mean | 
dollars to the dairyman. 








you could grease it with 
cold cream ... but lubri- 


cation isn’t a beauty treatment 


Genuine Alemite Lubricants can be Obtained only from Your 


Implement Dealer ... NEVER Sold from Tank Wagons 


You're right! Cold Cream is a kind 
of “‘grease’’. It could actually be 
put into the Alemite Lubrication 
Systems on your Farm Machinery. 
And it probably would do a better 
job of lubricating than “‘shoddy” 
lubricants or “‘greases’’. 
Remember—there is no com- 
promise with implement lubrica- 
tion. It is either good or bad. No 
“shoddy” greases are good. All of 
them do more harm than good. 
Every time you think you are “‘sav- 
ing’ by buying them, you will find 
that they are really EXPENSIVE in 
the needless repair bills that follow! 
Remember—Alemite makes Spe- 
cial Lubricants for the Farm—each 
one designed to protect your imple- 
ments against wear in ALL their 
lubrication NEEDS. Usersof Alemite 
Lubricants SAVE the 80% of repair 


bills which always follow faulty lubri- 
cation. Genuine Alemite Lubri- 
cantswill not runout of bearings 
in the hottest weather. They are 
all pure lubricants. No acid, grit 
or sticky filler to corrode, scratch 
or gum up gears and bearings. 
Remember—Genuine Alemite 
Lubricants are sold only under the 
Brand Name of Alemite. Do not 
be misled by false claims or the 
“just as good”’ argument. If your 
Implement Dealer cannot supply 
you, write us and we will tell you 
where you can get the genuine! 
And Don’t Forg:t—Genuine 
Alemite Lubricants for your cars and 
trucks ALSO save 80% of break- 
downs and repair bills due to faulty 
lubrication! ! ! Alemite Corpora- 
tion (Division of Stewart-Warner), 
2674 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago. 


ALEMITE 


Pioneers in Specialized Lubrication for the Farm 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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FREE to 


Owners of Work Horses 


Valuable 
booklet, 
written by 
experts 


ERE'S the kind 
of booklet you've 
been looking for, writ- 
ten by experts, from 
the Animal Husband- 
ry Departments of 
various universities. 
Easy to read. Con- — 
densed. Authoritative. Thoroughly practical. 
Contains articles on the value of the horse as 
a work animal, the best feeds, feeding in sum- 
mer, watering, breeding the mares, care of the 
young colt, care of the mule in the South, 
practical methods of reducing costs of work 
animals, principles of multiple hitches, first 
aid suggestions — a booklet you will want to 
read and keep. 2 
A copy of this 32-page booklet is yours for 
the asking. Simply mail the coupon. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


te reek HU heen. 
all oa 





The American Pad & Textile Co., 


Dept. 4, Greenfield, Ohio. 


{ ) Send me FREE copy of “‘How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.' 


( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 





Livestock 









Dont OnissGt/ ( 


%* DAIRY 
CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


POULTRY WATERFOWL 
AND RABBIT SHOWS 


—— —— 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
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Jerseys Are 
Economical Producers 


J Jersey cows will bring you increased profit 

above their feed cost. They need less feed for 
body maintenance than larger cows need and 
their efficiency in producing milk of highest 
average butterfat content has been proved by 
test in herds throughout the country. Early 
maturity and longevity assure continued profit- 
ableness 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 23rd St., New York, N. ¥. 


SuccessFuL FarRMING, August, 1972 

















South Dakota Herd 


Makes Record 


SEVERE obstacles did not deter L. D. 
Test of Mitchell, South Dakota. In the 
face of dry weather and hail, which seri- 
ously injured the pasture and feed crops 
on his farm, his herd has set a new pro- 
duction record for members of South 
Dakota dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciations. 

The new record is an average of 551 
pounds of butterfat for each of the 2 
purebred Holsteins in Test’s herd. This 
herd was fourth high in 22 of the prin- 
cipal dairying states of the country. In 
recognition of his achievement in build- 


ing up such a herd, Test was the guest of 


honor at the annual Gopatis banquet 
held at South Dakota State College on 
February 10. 

The average milk production of each 
cow was 15,106 pounds, which sold for 
$300 at a creamery in Mitchell, where 
it was used as starter milk. The average 
feed cost for each cow was $96. During 
the previous year the herd produced an 
average of 428 pounds of fat. The net 
income per cow was $178 

Test came to Mitchell from Nebraska 
25 years ago to engage in the manufac- 
ture of ice cream. After four years had 
passed he moved to his present farm 
located 3 miles south of Mitchell. He 
started his dairy herd with grade Short- 
horn cows, but shortly purchased a Hol- 
stein sire, a cow, and 6 heifers, all of 
which were purebred. Only purebreds 
have been raised for the last 10 years. 

The accomplishment of this herd is 
not a matter of luck. Test’s achievement 
is the result of 20 years of intelligent 
effort in breeding a herd of Holsteins. 
Sires of good breeding have been used 
consistently. 

Both Test and his son, Lawrence, are 
extremely interested in the herd. They 
believe in being regular and punctuz il 
in feeding and mi inagement. They at- 
tribute their success in securing high 
production to four factors. They use 
production-bred sires. They feed bal 
anced rations in ample amounts. They 
are regular and attentive to all details of 
herd management. Lastly, they keep 
herd records thru membership in a dairy 
herd improvement association which 
permits intelligent culling of the cows, 
careful selection of herd replacements, 
and efficient and economical feeding 
practices. 

The herd was milked three times dail” 
thruout the year and was fed and mz anf. 
aged in a careful but practical manner. 
The barns and equipment are modest. 
Two silos provide ample amounts of 
silage. The cows stand in rigid stanchions 
and are turned out twice each day in 
cold weather. 

Test fed a well-balanced ration thru- 
out the year. The average feed consump 
tion of each cow was 7,368 pounds of 
corn silage, 3,971 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
1,929 pounds of oats, 1,281 pounds of 
barley, 595 pounds of corn, 150 pounds 
of wheat, 105 pounds of wheat bran, 20 
pounds of linseed oilmeal, and 551 
pounds of commercial protein feed. T hus, 
the average amount of feed consumed 
per cow amounted to 3.6 tons of silage, 


2 tons of alfalfa, and 2.3 tons of concer: 
trates. In addition the herd was on pa 
ture 163 days. Pasture crops consisted 
sweet clover during the summer and | 
rye during late fall and early spring. 

Each cow in the Test herd was f. 
strictly according to production. Grai 
was fed at the rate of 1 pound to ever 

¥2 pounds of milk produced. Concen 
trates were also fed on pasture in th 
proportion of 1 pound to 5 or 6 pound 
of milk. Great care was taken to giy 
each cow a dry period of 8 to 10 week 
during which time it was fed sufficient 
amounts of grain to be in good conditior 
before freshening. Test is emphati 
about giving his cows a rest and about 
putting them in extra good conditio: 
while they are dry. He contends that 
this is an important practice in order to 
secure high production.—S. H. R., 
South Dakota. 





The American Jersey Cattle Club has 
designated the Dairy Cattle Congress 
of Waterloo, Iowa, as the Nationa 
Jersey Show for this year. J. B. Fitch, 
Kansas, is to judge the Jerseys on Oc- 
tober 5 and 6, with W. W. Yapp of Illi 
nois as associate judge. Axel Hansen, of 
Minnesota, will judge Holsteins on 
October 6 and 7, and W. S. Moscrip will 
judge Brown Swiss on the same dates 
George Newlin of Wisconsin will judge 
Guernseys on October 4 and 5, and H. 
H. Kildee, of Iowa, will judge Ayrshires 
on the same dates. 





In spite of declining business condi 
tions, transfers of Ayrshire cattle in 
1931 were only 9 percent less than in 
1930. Registrations declined 13 percent. 
Considering conditions, the association 
had a very successful year, and operated 
within a few hundred dollars of its in 
come. 





At the Eastern Jersey Breeders first 
sale at Morristown, New Jersey, F. P 
Durnell of Springfield, Missouri, bought 
Lavender Lady, last year’s National 
Dairy Show grand champion, for $1,550, 
the top price in the sale. She was con 
signed by Hugh Bonnell, of Youngs 
town, Ohio. The entire sale averaged 
$203. 


Coming Events 


August 20-27—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mi 
sourl 

August 24-September 2—lIowa State Fair and Ex 
position, Des Moines, lowa. 

August 28-September 2—Wisconsin State Fai 
Madison, Wisconsin 

August 29-September 2—Ohio State Fair, Colur 
bus, Ohio 


September 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lincol 
Nebraska 

September 3—9—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


S« pee mber 4-10—Michigan State Fair and Exp: 
on, Detroit, Michigan 
hecomedinn 5-10—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
New Yor 
September 12-16 South 
Huron, South Dakota 
September 12-17—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
ansas. 
September 18—-24—Eastern 
Springfield, Massachusetts - 
October 3-9—Dairy Cattle Congress and Allied 
Shows, Waterloo, lowa 
November 12-19—American Royal Livestock Ex 
position, Kansas City, Missouri. 
November 26-December 3—International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dakota State Fair, 


States Exposition, 





Veterinary 


Curonic Garcet. I have a Jersey cow 
about 10 years old. Every once in a while one 
iarter gives milk that contains hard cheesy 
strings and lumps. She has been tested for 
iberculosis and tests O. K. There is a big 
mp on her neck that has been there since 
she was a calf. The lump is about the size of 
your two fists and seems to be getting bigger. 
She gets only clean cistern water to drink and 
is pastured where she can’t get any other 
water. Would like to know if it is safe for 
adults to use her milk.—H. R. Missouri. 

The udder is affected with chronic garget 
whic has not yet assumed a destructive 

but may do so later. The milk from 

$ ch an udder cannot be considered fit for 
human use. Let the cow nurse a calf and when 
the milk no longer suffices fit her for the 
butcher. Destroy any milk rejected by the 

. There is no certain remedy for estab- 

hed or chronic garget. 


SumMER ItcH.—I thought I would write 
and ask you about our horse. He is a big 
black horse, 13 years old. We bought him 
three years ago and ever since we have had 

he gets something in the spring which 
ikes him rub and scratch himself and it 
will last on him to winter and in the winter- 
ne it doesn’t bother him. In summer we 
cannot turn him out, for he gets all scratched 

p on trees, fences, and even the side of a 
building and in his stall he just scratches and 
rubs. We cannot see anything on his skin, he 
s slick, and has short hair, and no lice. He is 

good flesh; there is just something in his 
skin that makes him scratch. Can you tell me 
anything to feed him, or anything with which 
to wash him to relieve the itching?—J. F. G., 
Pennsylvania. 

Change of feed in spring and shedding of 
the coat together with warm weather, sweat- 
ng, and irritation by flies, all tend to cause 
a “summer itch” you describe. Clip coat 

wash the skin clean with a warm 1 to 100 
solution of coaltar dip. Afterward, if needed, 
apply to the rubbed parts a mixture of 4 

inces of flowers of sulphur, 1 ounce of car- 
hon 1ate of potash, 14 ounce of coaltar dip, and 
| quart of cottonseed oil. Repeat the applica- 
tion when needed. If the itching persists, mix 
the feed of dampened oats and wheat bran, 
nce or twice daily, 4% ounce of granular 
posulphate of soda. Do not feed corn or 
green grass to the affected horse during hot 
weather. Protect him from flies in the stables 

1 when at work. 


7 


Pites.—I have a sheep that has something 
the piles. The rectum comes down when 
lies down and will go back when she gets 

up. Have lost two or three on account of 41; 

blows and maggots. Would like for you to tell 

what to do. I have tried all I know to do. 
L. P., Ohio. 
onstipation and consequent straining 
ses prolapse of the rectum, commonly 
ed piles. Irritants in the food tend to 
the trouble. Keep the bowels active by 
ling green, succulent feed and if necessary 
bran and oilmeal. Cleanse the pro- 
ling part, elevate the hind quarters and 
r applying carbolized vaseline return the 
| to place, then put a large X stitch in 
‘in around the anus to keep the bowel 
coming out again. Kill maggots with 
roform and then pick them out of the 
nd. Apply a mixture of 1 part of iodoform, 
rt of coaltar dip, 2 parts of flowers of 
hur, and 8 parts of lard or vaseline to 
the flies from depositing eggs in the 
nd, and also after removing maggots. 


ct 











THE RIGHT TOOL FOR 
CHOPPING TREES IS AN AX 


B/G 


SS 


Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 
for driving your car 


Y OU could cut a tree down 
with a chisel. But you can 
do a better job with an ax. 


The right tool for driving your 
car is the gasoline that makes 


formance of your car every 
minute that you drive and 
does it quietly, smoothly, eco- 
nomically. 


You’ll find Ethyl a help 


it run best—that saves you time and and an economy in trucks and trac- 


trouble—and that costs least in the tors too. It saves on engine wear-and- 


long run. That is Ethyl Gasoline. tear. It saves by less frequent carbon 


Ethyl Gasoline is tested-quality gas- removal. It saves by giving you more 

oline PLUS Ethy] fluid. Inside the en- { 

gine the Ethyl fluid controls the power fuel you buy. It saves by preventing 

of gasoline. It prevents the uneven excessive choking. It saves by keep 
h ing you out of wasteful low gears that 


explosions that cause harmful knock, 
overheating, and loss of power. 


of the power that’s in each gallon of 


eat up fuel. 


That’s why Ethyl Gasoline delivers h Test Ethyl this week. Find out how 


more of its energy to the pistons as 


power—and leaves Jess waste 


much better your engines run on the 
heat. right gasoline. Ethyl Gasoline Corpo 


That’s how it brings out the best per- - ration, New York City. 
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Ethyl fuid contains lead 


Ruy ETHYL GASOLINE 


© #. G. C. 1932 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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Ends Pain At Once— 
Quickly Removes Corns! 


Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, inventor of scores of 
famous foot reliefa, made this discovery. 
It stops pain instantly. Itrelievespressure of 
new ortight shoes. Itheals ona “ene 
loosensandremovescorns 
and callouses in 2 days! 
Allinthe simplest, safest, 
most scientific manner 
ever known! 


Complete Treatment! 


The addition of new spe- 
cially Medicated Disks, 
included in every box of 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads at 
no extra cost, makes this 
double-acting treatment 
the most thorough and 
economical ever per- 
fected. Use these thin 
Disks in conjunction 
with Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads, and your corn and 
callous troubles will be 
ended! At all drug, dept. 
and shoe stores. 
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CALLOUSES 


BETWEEN TOES 


D! Scholl's 


Zino- 
Kill 
Flies M 


TANGLEFOO 


HOUSEHOLD IDES 


-pads 


ain is gone! 
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FLY SPRAY 
FLY PAPER 
FLY RIBBON 
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Take orders for SAVASOLE “‘plastic’’ 
Resoles shoes for as low as 9c a pair. No 
nails or tools necessary. Just an old knife. 
Spreads in two minutes, like butteron bread 
Fills all cracks and breaks. Dries hard and 
smooth over night. Wears like leather. Tough, 
flexible, non-skid. Repairs tires, too. Write 
for FREE Sample on Leather — NOW 

Guaranteed. Agents earn up to $6.00 per hed 
No experience. Write 


| SAVASOLE CO., H-50 Daylight Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 














Harvester 
Self-Gathering. Com- 
plete with bundle tying 
attachment. Only $25. Free literature, testimonials, 
pictures of harvester. Process 8. F. Company, Salina, Kansas 


SuccessFruL Farmine, August, 1932 
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These Tips Will Help 


other words if it is planned to 1“ 

100 calves to a 300-pound gain each, 
tons of grain, 9 tons of a protein concer n- 
trate, and 23 tons of hay would be 
needed. 

If silage is fed it will replace much of 
the grain. Probably a figure of 350 
pounds of grain, 60 pounds of a 
concentrate, 150 pounds of hay, and 70 
pounds of = Fa per 100 pounds of gain 
would be adequate. Or, to use the illus- 
tration above, if 100 calves were to be 
fed to a gain of 300 pounds each, one 
should figure on $3 tons of grain, 105 
tons of silage, 9 tons of protein, and 23 
tons of hay to produce a total gain of 
30,000 pounds or 1¢ tons of beef. 

In the case of lambs, probably the 
first essential that should be required is 
that the feeder have legume hay. We 
doubt the wisdom of a grower who 
would turn contract lambs over to a 
feeder who is not provided with at least 
400 pounds of good legume hay for every 
100 pounds of gain he expects to put on. 
He should also have at least 500 pounds 
of grain for each 100 pounds of gain ex- 
pected or 400 pounds of grain and so 
pounds of protein supplement. In other 
words, if the feeder is to feed 1,000 head 
of lambs for a 30-pound gain or 30,000 
pounds total gain, he should have on 
hand at least 75 tons of grain and 60 
tons of good legume hay, or 60 tons of 
grain, 714 tons of protein concentrate, 
and 60 tons of good legume hay. 


Tuese figures are only approximate 
but will serve as a guide. The size of the 
animals, their condition, quality, and 
are tremendously important 
factors in determining the utilization 
they will make of their feed and the 
amount needed. The quality of the feed 
will have some effect and the ability of 
the feeder to get the most out of his 
feeds is even more important. In fact, 
this ability of a man as a feeder is of 
fundamental importance to satisfactory 
results from contract feeding. 

An important point with beef cattle 
especially is the class of stock to feed on 
contract. In discussing this point, Carl 
Oldsen, secretary of the Iowa Beef Pro- 
ducers’ Association, suggests that con- 
tract feeding of cattle be limited to 3 
classes including heifer calves, steer 
calves, and yearling steers. He does not 
believe these groups should be mixed in 
any one feedlot. He also emphasizes the 
point that lots from different range herds 
should not be mixed. In other words, 
any group of cattle fed by a feeder 
should consist of animals of the same 
class, coming from the same ranch. 

There are at least three different types 
of contracts. One provides that the 
original grower allow the feeder so much 
per pound of gain produced. This really 
means that the risk instead of being 
divided is passed from feeder to grower 
since it is assumed that no feeder would 
sign such a contract unless he was as- 
sured of a profit. Read and understand 
your contract before signing it. 

Another contract provides that feeder 
and grower agree on an invoice price 
and the grower is paid after the final sale 
is made. This has little advantage over 
buying outright as the feeder carries the 


[ Continued from pag 


risk and simply defers payment until 
has made his sale. 

There is a third type of contract wl 
isgaining popularity. A brief survey i1 
cates that the majority of the cat 
feeders who used it last year are plea 
with it. It provid es that the grower 
weigh his cattle to the feeder 12 h 
off feed and water at the original 
ping point and ox td them on b 
the cars. He wi | throw out all infe 
individuals sad will pay all freight, | 
dling, and commission charges on 
original weights clear thru to the f 
market. 

The gain shall be computed by dedu 
ing the weight at the original ship) 
point from the sale weight. The feeder 
to be paid the market price on all ga 
made, plus 1 cent a pound on the or 
nal weight. The grower reserves 
right to supervise feeding. 

The feeder on the other hand agr 
to take possession of the cattle imme 
ately and to provide water, tank heat 
and shelter as well as proper roughag 
grain, and protein supplement for fe 
ing. He agrees to deliver the cattle ba 
to the cars when finished, to pay t! 
shipping and marketing costs on 
weights he has put on, and to accept 
his sole pay the price of his gains pli 
cent a pound on the original weight. 

Somewhat the same contract is us 
for lambs except that the feeder’s cor 
pensation usually includes only the | 
of the gains he has put on. This brief]; 
described contract is probably as near! 
fair to both parties as possible in m 
cases. Variable factors such as qualit 
and age < of stock would make it unfair 
in many cases. Such cases would hav 
to be adjusted individually. 

The purpose of this short article | 
been to outline briefly some of the m 
important points to watch in consid 
ing contract feeding. It is not our pur 
pose to either advocate or discourage 
Without wanting to give the impress 
of digressing from that viewpoint we fe: 
that it is well to conclude with a sun 
mary of some remarks by Howard Sones 
cashier of the Nevada National Bank of 
Nevada, Iowa, who has studied cattle 
feeding carefully for years. 

He says the risks for most men 
ordinary cattle feeding operations are 
great. Only the keenest of men can b 
cattle to feed without a comparativel 
heavy risk. The risk for the banker wh 
advances credit is also great. While the 
use of the contract eliminates tl 
chances of big profits, it also does awa 
with the danger of the feeder losing his 
home. It is a more conservative business 
practice. 


Start the Steers 
Right 


Wuen shipping in feeder cattle the 
first important thing is to unload imme 
diately. Give only a light feed of hay at 
the unloading point. Water in small 
quantities after four to five hours and 
follow with a light feed of hay and grain 
with water offered sparingly. 

The cattle should rest thoroly at the 











nloading yards. When this is done and | 


their thirst and hunger gradually satis- 


fied, drive them home slowly so as not | 


to overheat them. Here ample rest with 
elter and without crowding is impor- 

tant. It is also important to feed and 

water gradually as was done at the un- 
ading point. 

Feeder cattle should be kept separate 
from other cattle. They should not be 
put on pasture for 2 or 3 days and then 
only after their appetite for hay and 
water is thoroly satisfied. They should 

allowed on grass for only short 
periods at first, and these can be gradu- 
ly lengthened. It is well to allow the 
cattle a few days to become accustomed 
to their surroundings before starting 
grain feed. Prairie or tame hay is to be 
recommended for the first couple of 
weeks with a gradual change to alfalfa. 

Close attention to these simple rules 
vill prove exceedingly valuable, espe- 

ally to the beginner in the cattle 
teeding business. 


Mix Feed for Lambs | 


Deatu losses of fattening lambs can 
be reduced by mixing chopped hay with 
grain. Three years’ tests in fattening 
western lambs with cut alfalfa hay and 
cracked barley at the University of Wis- 
consin show that mixing of the two feeds 
returned more money and reduced the 
osses due to “apoplexy” brought on by 
the overeating of concentrates. Where a 
arge number of lambs are fed, apoplexy 


s one of the most important factors 


causing loss. 
When lambs are self-fed cracked bar- 
and alfalfa hay, the trials show that 
s wise to chop the hay and to mix it 
with the barley. This mixing does not 
reduce the cost or increase the rate of 
gain. Neither does grinding of the hay 
lave much effect on its digestibility or 
feeding value for lambs. Cutting the 
ay does, however, reduce the waste 
as the lambs are prone to pull long hay 
it of the racks, eating part of it, and 
trampling the rest under foot. 
Vlixing of the cut hay and cracked 
barley is particularly important during 
early part of the feeding season. It 
s then that the lambs are most likely 
vereat on grain.—T. L. C., Wis. 


National Swine Show 


ry 

| HIS year the National Swine Show 
again be held in connection with the 

Illinois State Fair at Springfield, Illinois, 

\ugust 20 to 27. As usual, eight breeds 
be shown. 


ne of the outstanding features of the | 


will be the record of performance. 
r litters of pigs will be shown, to- 





gether with the sires and dams. These | 


demonstrate conclusively the differ- 

t quality and ability to put on gains 
-h come from different bloodlines. In 
tion to this, one barrow from each 
‘ will be slaughtered, and cut out 
ts will be made. Professor E. F. Ferrin 
‘Minnesota will be in charge of this 
bit, which marks a long step forward 
the development of hogs that will 
e the most gains at the least cost. 





oisoning of Livestock by Plants That 
luce Hydrocyanic Acid, \eaflet No. 
, United States Department of Agri- 
ture, Washington, D.C. Price 5 cents. 


DUTCH 








Unretouched photograph of Unretouched photograph of 
low-grade paint job after four Dutch Boy White-Lead job 
years. Notice how almost all after four years. Paint film is 
the paint has cracked and still in good condition except 
scaled off, exposing the wood for slight weathering. When 
to weather. Expensiveburning repainting becomes necessary 
and scraping must precede no burning or scraping will be 


repainting. required. 


‘lt LASTS LONGER” 


in severe Vermont Winters 





RRR eR EIR That’s what Fillmore Farms 


says about Dutch Boy 


% 





PURE WHITE-LEAD PAIN 


»». mow costs only 


Sep 50" 


per gallon! 





Sound judgment tells thrifty farmers that 
$2.50* per gallon is a low price to pay for 
long-wearing pure white-lead paint. 

Farmers have other reasons, too, for 
buying Dutch Boy Soft Paste to make 
pure white-lead paint. They know that 
it’s simple and easy to mix. A few min- 
utes’ work and it’s all ready to put on. 
Just thin with linseed oil...add turpen- 
tine and drier. 

When it comes to durability, let the 
photographs give you the facts. The 
photograph at the right shows how Dutch 
Boy stands up... that it doesn’t crack or 
scale but wears down smoothly by grad- 
ual chalking, leaving a perfect surface for 
repainting. But how about the low-grade 
paint? Anybody can see the answer. It 
goes to pieces, leaving the wood unpro- 
tected. 

This year, make it your business to get 
Dutch Boy Soft Paste for your painting 
jobs. Mail the coupon for FREE folder 
that gives complete mixing instructions. 


sl. This price (as of June 1932) will vary some- 
“ what depending upon buyer's distance from 
producing centers. 





FREE: sena coupon for folder, “Painting 
with White-Lead,” which tells how to mix pure 
white-lead paint from Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White - Lead. About ten minutes of easy mixing 
makes 6% gallons of pure white-lead paint this 
simple way. 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 

* * * 


100 Pounds Soft Paste White-Lead (3% Gal- 
lons) makes about 6% gallons of pure white- 
lead paint which will cover about 800 square 
feet per gallon, one coat 














<a, Ipee 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York: 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 
900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, 
San Francisco; National- Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. 
of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 


BOY Soft Paste. WHITE- LEAD 








(SE aatiens 


Address____— 





Please send me your folder, “ Painting with White-Lead,” giving specially pre- 
pared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to make pure white 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Address: (See list of branches) / ~ 
f | 
lead paint at a cost of about $2.50* per gallon. ¢ 
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See Advertising Index, page 49 
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By Earl W. Henderson, 


¥ 'LLING should begin when the 
eggs are laid. The details of the 
inheritance of the ability to lay large 
eggs are not known but at least we 
would not expect a hen which lays 
small eggs to produce a large num- 
ber of daughters which lay large 
eggs. The size of the egg governs the 
initial size of the chicks to a large 
extent but the initial size of the 
chick may not be a good measure of 
eventual size. In other words, within 
a breed, big eggs produce big chicks, 
but big chicks may or may not be- 
come big chickens. 

After the chick is hatched, natural 
culling begins to operate but we 
should not depend upon natural 
culling entirely to do the work for 
us. Good feed and care should be 
provided and all chicks which do not 
respond to good treatment should be 
marked for future disposal. Chicks 
which are slow growing, slow feather- 
ing, and barebacked should be sold 
for meat purposes as soon as they 
reach frying size. 

Many make it a practice to pick 
out the first cockerels of the flock 
to reach frying size to kill for Sunday 
dinner. A better plan would be to 
mark these cockerels in some way 
and keep them for breeders, pro- 
vided that they conform in other 
respects to accepted breed stand- 
ards. 

The same principles apply to pul- 
lets. The earliest maturing pullets 
develop into the best layers, accord- 
ing to the records of a number of 
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experiment stations. This being true, 
the first half of two-thirds of the 
pullets should be marked with num- 
bered wing or leg bands to distin- 
guish them from the other pullets. 

Many prefer to cull and segregate 
the old hens, clean, and disinfect and 
otherwise prepare a laying house to 
receive the pullets as they come into 
egg production. This house is then 
filled with the pullets as they begin 
to lay and all pullets which are not 
laying are thus automatically left 
out and may be sold. 

The plan mentioned above is 
based on the assumption that all _ 
young chicks have been hatched a 
about the same time or that wale 
sion to distinguish the different 
batches has been taken. The plan of 
marking early maturing pullets will 
be less effective if the relative time 
of hatch is not known or taken into 
consideration. It is also necessary 
that the flock owner be able to 
identify evidences of laying in 
pullets. 


EVIDENCE of production is easily 
distinguished by a close observer. 
Pullets which are coming into pro- 
duction show a marked enlargement 
of the comb and wattles. These areas 
are frequently as much as I0 times 
larger when a pullet is ready to lay 
than they are before production 
begins. 
A marked enlargement and soften- 
ing of the abdominal region just 
below the vent is also evident when 


Clean range is one of the first steps toward poultry profits 


Culling Is a Year Around Job 





Iowa State College 


production begins. On both sides of 


the vent and slightly below it are 
two pointed bones known as pin 
bones. These bones spread apart 
when laying begins. When a pullet 
or hen is not laying, the pin bones 
may be as close together as one 
finger width. When production starts 
and continues, the pin bones con- 
tinue to spread until they may be 
as far apart as four finger widths. 


THE enlargement of the abdomen 
is also accompanied by a sagging of 
the rear end of the keel bone. Before 
a pullet begins to lay, the distance 
between the ends of the pin bones 
and the rear end of the keel bone 
may be no more than one or two 
finger widths. When egg laying be- 
gins this distance may increase to as 
much as three to five finger widths. 

Extreme enlargement will not be 
evident in pullets which are just 
beginning to lay, but after they 
have been in production a number 
of months there will be a decided 
spread between the ends of the bones 
previously mentioned. Whenever 
egg production stops, the pin bones 
contract, the abdomen shrinks, and 
the rear end of the keel bone ap- 
proaches the pin bones. It is not un- 
common to find that hens which 
have stopped laying will have no 
greater spread between the pin 
bones than they had before they had 
ever laid. 

There are other changes which 
occur as a rule when either a pul- 
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let or hen stops laying. Most hens have 
the peculiar characteristic of shedding 
some portion of their feathers when they 
st ‘oP laying. A pullet which has laid 
heavily in the late summer and early fall 
may be thrown out of production by lack 
of the proper ration. This may be the 
result of a shortened feeding day in win- 
ter, or the ration may be unbalanced in 
ther ways. Such pullets may not molt 

all their feathers at this time, but they 

ually shed the feathers on the neck at 
least. 

These same pullets may come back 

to production on a proper ration after 
: to 8 weeks of rest and continue to lay 
until the following fall when they will 
probably stop and undergo a complete 
molt. When a hen is shedding feathers 

is practically a sure sign that she is 
not : ite for very, very few hens lay 
while they are shedding feathers. How- 
ever, the best hens may begin to lay 
before the new coat of feathers is com- 
pletely grown. 

The comb begins to shrivel at about 
the same time that the feathers begin to 
drop. A hen which has been out of pro- 
duction for two or three months may 
have a comb which is no larger than it 
was before she began to lay as a puliet. 
Such a hen will also have an entire new 
coat of feathers, for a hen takes at least 
six weeks to grow a new set of feathers. 

The culling of hens may begin as soon 
as they stop laying in the summer and 

ntinue until the flock is reduced to 
the desired number. The hens which con- 
tinue to lay thru the summer and early 
fall are almost sure to be the best layers 
of the group, provided that they began 
laying reasonably early the previous fall 
or prior to November 1. 


T HE process of culling hens is there- 
fore mainly a process of selecting and 
retaining the hens which are still lay- 
after a large number of others have 
stopped. It is simply a process of decid- 
ing whether a hen is still laying or not. 
If the flock is to be culled but once in 
the year the time for culling will vary 
with the manner of managing the flock. 
¥ is generally a good plan to cull.the 
Hock as soon as half of the birds are 


molting. This may be as early as August | 


n some flocks and later in others. 

The age at which hens should be culled 
varies with the breed and with indi- 
vidual hens. The best of a flock of dual 
purpose type hens will usually be profit- 

for two laying seasons. The best of 
lighter weight breeds, such as Leg- 
rns, may remain profitable for three 


rom trapnest records of hens it has 
_ shown that the better hens will 
1e about 15 percent in production 
per year, For example, a hen which lays 
eggs her first year will lay about 170 
her second year and 145 her third year. 
The loss in production of hens unfortu- 
'y occurs in winter when eggs are 
ly highest in price. For that reason 
a good plan to replace at least half 
flock each year with early hatched 
ts. 
is not good management to dispose 
| the hens each year unless disease 
been prevalent and a new start with 
thier stock is desired. 





successful poultry raisers emphasize 
need of good sanitation in keeping 
pullet flocks, and proper feeding. 





NO SLIP 
HERE 





“I used to have a lot of 
trouble with belts slip- 
ping and stretching. Then 
I bought this Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt, and now 
even when the ground is 
soft and muddy, I never 
lose any time or have to 
reset my tractor.” 





Use the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belt for tractor and other 
heavy duty drives — Klingtite Red Belting 
in cut lengths for farm machinery of all 
kinds. Goodyear Belting is sold and ser- 
viced by all Goodyear Mechanical Goods 


Service Station Dealers, Implement Deal- 
F. Sargent, 


ers and progressive hardware dealers the . 
Indianola, lowa 


countfy over. See the Goodyear dealer in 
your locality for better belting 





HERE is no slip to a Goodyear Klingtite Belt. Its clinging friction 
T holds the pulleys in a powerful, slipless grip. Holding tight, it 
yet runs with a loose, free-swinging action that is easy on the engine 
bearings. Even under frequently changing atmospheric conditions, 
it never stiffens or shrinks, and is subject to the minimum of stretch. 


Consequently, that freedom from engine resetting which Mr. Sargent 


| mentions. Other advantages of the Goodyear Klingtite Belt are 


that it outwears ordinary belts by a wide margin of better, more 


economical service; requires no dressing, and needs no breaking-in. 





KLINGTITE 
BELTS 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Good- 
year Concert-Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wednesday 
night, over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 


See Advertising Index, page 49 












































































44 
Demand the 
Original 


Catches Thousands of 
Flies For a Nickel 


AEROXON 





—— PRONOUNCED A 


ar RIBBON 


Quickly kills flies any- 
where. Especially 
good on farms, in 
stores and in homes. 
No muss or fuss in 
hanging. The thumb- 
tack is already 
attached. Sold by 
grocers. If your deal- 
er does not have it / 
send 25c for 10. 
















GRAEF-COWEN 
CORPORATION 
734 Linden St. 
Allentown, Pa. 











Ber KILLS LICE 


Just Paint the Roosts| 
Bob White Quail 


Absolutely Pure Native Virginia Birds 
All hatched and raised in captivity. Our 
record bird laid 142 eggs, season 1931. 

WHITE Se QUAIL FARM 
B. Coleman 
110, “Route 2 Richmond, Va. 








Dept. 


RAISE FUR RABBITS 


FOR US ON CONTRACT 
bdo) he . yon raise, paying up to $6.50 
jou and contract, all for 10c. 
. e STANL’ $ urDOO ENTERPRISE CO., a 
Guus Gox 151C, HOLMES PARK, MISSOU 


Baby Chicks 
and 


Poultry 



















%-) 


lonial Chicks\2: 


Buy from largest institution of its kind and get real 
service and prices. All leading breeds. Hatches year 
around. 62 page catalog F' . 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri Florence, Colorado 
Hens 


WHITE LEGHOR half price Thousands of 


pale ts, two to five months old. Also baby chicks. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 32 years 
win mers at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs 
Shipped C.O. D. Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


; Week 
60,000 Chicks oF i ced 
from 4c to 8c. All Standard Breeds. 
Write for detailed information and cata- 
logue. Will ship C.O.D. and guarantee 
prompt Shipment. DAVIS POULTRY 
FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Indiana 


RUSK’S CHICKS 
DAY OLD AND STARTED 

Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 

and guaranteed to live four weeks in your hands. Make 

100% profit with Summer and Fal! Chicks. FREE circular 

gives full details. Rusk Poultry Farms, 60x 112, Windsor, Mo. 





and males less than 














35c - 45c YEARLING HENS 
55c-65c BREEDING COCKERELS 
From 200-201 — Pedigreed Breeding. Barron Leghorns and Rocks 
Dir rect re om Fresnent Breeding Farm. Shipped C. O. D. on approval 
vanow ,nasenaey & Poultry Farms, 
Zeeland, Michigan 


25,000 
PULLETS 


Box. 's, Route "2, 
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Keep Pullets Growing 


By W. C. Tully 


THe first six or eight weeks of a chick’s 
life are probably the most important. 
Yet it is a serious and common mistake 
to think that a chicken can shift for itself 
after this age has been reached. How 
often do we hear people say, when chick- 
ens reach eight weeks or a pound to a 
pound and a half in weight, “Well, they 
are pretty nice little fellows, aren’t they? 
They should be in fine shape to rustle 
for themselves the rest of the summer. 
I’ll feed them a little grain daily and let 
them pick up the rest of their living.” 

Right here is the reason why most 
people lose out on higher priced fall and 
early winter eggs. Pullets are not ma- 
tured and ready to lay in time to pro- 
duce high priced eggs. 

One of the most important things to 
consider during the next three or four 
months is feed. How your chicks are fed 
during the growing period will deter- 
mine in large measure your egg profits 
during the coming fall and winter. 

Let us suppose we have 100 eight- 
weeks-old pullets in a 10 x 12-foot 
brooder house which is located on clean 
range away from other poultry. 
course males have been separated from 
the pullets and either sold or kept in a 
place by themselves. From many experi- 
mental trials it is known that dual-pur- 
pose varieties of chicks, White Plymouth 
Rocks for example, will use from 25 to 
30 pounds of feed each from 8 weeks to 
maturity. 

Feed costs vary in different localities, 
but if we raise these 100 pullets entirely 
on grain, using a mixture of corn and 
wheat, 2,500 pounds of grain mixture in 
South Dakota will cost approximately 
$18. To this must be added $3 or $4 for 
limestone or oystershell. With this 
method of feeding, pullets will never 
develop proper framework for a well- 
developed body, and will come into pro- 
duction two or perhaps three months 
later than they should, after the high- 
priced period for eggs has passed for 
another year. 

lf a proper feeding system is followed, 
keeping a good, economical growing 
mash in front of pullets in self feeding 
hoppers, as well as the grain mixture 
similarly fed, at all times, the total 
amount of feed consumed will be about 
the same. Nearly equal quantities of 
grain and mash will be used. The extra 
cost of a completely satisfactory growing 
mash over the all-grain ration will 
amount to only a few cents per bird. It 


will make the difference between a 
strong, well-developed, early-maturing 
pullet and one without the proper 


framework and body development to 
make a good layer. 

Let us count chickens before they are 
hatched, or in this case, pullets before 
they are matured. If by proper feeding 
and sanitation, assuming a start was made 
with reasonably well-bred birds, we can 
get pullets into production two months 
earlier, the extra profit to be gained 
will far more than pay for the slight extra 
cost to feed a proper growing ration. 

The great importance of having large- 
bodied birds is well known. Records of 
thousands of birds’ body weights and 


Of 











egg weights kept in the Canadian \ 
tional Egg-laying Contests over a per 
of years show very clearly that not « 
do large-bodied birds lay more eggs, 
also larger eggs. As buying of eggs o1 
graded basis incre we must 
more attention to getting ae egg s 
or to take the consequence 1 lower 
egg receipts. To secure that erie b 
size in our growing pullets is the pr 
lem. Good chicks well started and pro 
attention to feed and sanitation dur 
the growing period will play a big ; 
in solving this. 


-ases, 


Summer Eggs 


Bortu D Up Sunshine”’ is 
times as potent as a guarantee of su 
mer laid eggs as of those laid in wint 
According to experiments made by H 
Steenbock and H. T. Scott at the | 
versity of Wisconsin, the yolks of th: 

eggs laid under summer conditions w 
found to be as strong in vitamin D, t 
sunshine quality, as are 14 eggs laid : 
under winter conditions. They found | 
even greater concentration of vitan 
D in eggs from hens which had been f 
pure yeast that had been exposed t 
artificial sunshine, as one-half of an egg 
yolk was equal in vitamin D cont 
to 3 yolks of summer eggs or 14 of wi! 
ter ones.—T. L. C., Wisconsin. 


Sun Yards for 
Chicks 


Cinpers and slag make very satis 
factory yards on which to run chicks 

where it is desirable not to give them a 
material amount of range. At the Ohio ‘ 
Experiment Station it has been found 
possible to dig pits 6 to 8 inches deep an 
fill with cinders or slag in place of ru 
ning the chicks on wire whe iware clot 
Every two or three weeks an addition 
layer of 2 or 3 inches is added to 
cinders, and in that way the — d 
not come in contact with the filth, as th 
accumulation for that length of tim 
will filter thru the layer of cinders which 
has been added. 





The International Baby Chick Ass 
ciation meeting will be held in th 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
August I to §. 





Making Farms Pay, by Claassen. It's 
a poor farmer who does nat show mor 
than usual ability in some line. But t th 
good hog raiser may be only fair in sk! 
when it comes to raising corn. Yet in th 
successful combination of farm enter 
prises lies the secret of success. In ot 
words, management is the keystone th: 
binds together all the farm work. In thi 
book the author has stressed manag 
ment in terms consistent with his per- 
sonal experience in managing thousands . 
of acres of farm land. Representative 
chapters include farm biniet. the impor 
tance of planning, and all that it implies 
Price $2. Macmillan Co. 
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Market Chat 


Bu SINESS and the great industries 


are feeling effects of the usual summer | 


jullness, added to the prevailing low 
rate of activity. Prices, including those 
of most of the farm staples, continue 
near lowest points. Underlying market 


position of wheat, and the dairy and | 
poultry lines appear more promising than | 


for the general run of farm products. 
Strong features of the wheat position 


are the light winter crops, the decreased 
holdings in far-southern countries, the 


veaaal supplies in Europe, and the 


tendency of some countries to increase 


their imports. 


Prices of hogs went so low in early | 


summer that there was no special in- 
ducement to feed for heavy weights 
even with 30-cent corn. That was one 
reason why light and poorly finished 
hogs were in oversupply and a weak 
market feature. 

Cattle prices so far this year have 
followed the same trend as they did last 
year, except that the declines have been 
more gradual and the general level still 
lower. Beef cattle and veal calves have 
been holding prices better than other 
livestock because of moderate supplies. 
Receipts of fed cattle are expected to 
continue light this summer and market- 
ing of grass fat cattle has been delayed 
by pasture conditions, 


AVERAGE prices of lambs for the 
ason indicate that, despite the tem- 
porary rise in early spring, the feeders 


have received little above original cost | 
the lambs and the feed. Weakness | 


of the market seems due more to the 


general business situation than to ex- | 


cessive supplies. 

Wool buying has been on a limited 
scale in producing sections this season, 
because of the low offers from dealers. 


Much wool has been sold on consign- | 


ment, Average price paid producers has 
lropped more than 5 cents a pound since 


he first of the year. Recent prices were | 


ibout half the five-year average. Buyers 
were reported showing more interest, in 
early summer. 


Hides have been selling close to the | 


4-cent level for months under steady 


ee of supply and demand, but | 


e price compares poorly enough with 

) cents a pound in midsummer of last 
ear. 

If egg receipts at the great central 


irkets should continue to well below | 


those of last year for the rest of the 
eason, as they may do because of the 
aller flocks kept and the lighter new 


mmercial hatch, the egg market would | 
in strong position to feel the benefit | 
t the reduced holdings in cold storage. | 


lhe slowing down of market receipts 
butter, cheese, and eggs, as compared 
th a year ago, was a steadying feature 
late spring and early summer, but a 
ck of brisk storage buying and the 
Iness of retail trade kept the tone 
ik most of the time. 
Cheese markets have been doing 
tter than other dairy items lately be- 
ise production is lighter this year, 
intry holdings are less and there are 
me indications this summer that de- 


ind is increasing.—Special to Success- | 
! Farming by the United States De- 


irtment of Agriculture. 


Absolutely new 


most radical advance in sanitary 
protection since the invention 
of Kotex itself in 1920 


the new 
Phantom* 


Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U.S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 


New invention now brings a 
totally new sense of security 
in sanitary protection. 


FROM THE makers of Kotex comes 
this announcement of an utterly new 
design in sanitary protection. 

The new PHANTOM* KOTEX— 
called Phantom because you are 
scarcely aware of its presence—is so 
skillfully flattened and tapered that 
you wear it under closest-fitting gowns 
without slightest hint of revealing 
outline. 

Do not be confused. Other sanitary 
pads calling themselves form-fitting; 
other styles with so-called tapered 
ends, are in no sense the same as the 
New Phantom Kotex, U. S. Patent 
No. 1,857,854. 


Other Kotex features retained 


Not one of the many original Kotex 
features has been sacrificed. It is—as 
you will see—amazingly soft—delicate 
—five times more absorbent than cot- 
ton. Can be worn on either side with 
the same protection. Easy disposability 
is still a superior Kotex advantage, 

So important is it for you to get 
the new PHANTOM KOTEX—and 
avoid imitations—that we have 
stamped the name Kotex on both 
ends of the new pad. On sale at any 
drug, dry goods, or department store. 


HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 
Many a mother wonders. Now you simply hand 
your daughter the story booklet entitled, “Mar- 
jorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” For free copy, 
address Mary Pauline Callender, Room 2170, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Note! Kotex—now at your dealer’s—marked 
“Form-Fitting” is the new Phantom* Kotex. 





Copyright 1932, Kotex Company 


See Advertising Index, page 49 











Farmer Paid $/9.92 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. Afteralittle ex- 
perience, he sold 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
ade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be 
paid $199.61incash 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advertising 
Campaign, reaching 32,000,000 farmers and 
homes, places within your grasp. Get our prop- 
osition QUICK—CASH PAID WEEKLY. The 
work is healthful, pleasantand PROFITABLE. 
Don’ sie zw. neighbor beat you to this MON. 
ey on one _ PPORTUNITY — APPLY 


, Box S.W. 126 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO.,116 Years 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 


S.F.8-325 
' 





Gc 







ELBERT MERRELL 
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U 
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4 STARK NURSERIES 
4 Box S.W. 126 Louisiana, Mo. 


i Tefl me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY § 
§ EACH WEEK talking to friends and peighbore P| 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc.,. IN MY S i 
i TIME 

t 
- i 
i BREED ono ne co cn cgeeesaensésccencbosoonseecocse i 
ipo. teed ae Smad gaits eae i 
i . 
§ St. or R.F.D -State...... § 
he ce ee se es 





Out of a Job? 


Here’s a Good Way to Make Money 
Until Things Pick Up Again 


( yw T of work—part time—pay cuts— -laid off? You're 
just the person I'm looking for. I'll give you bona 
fide chance to start right in at $10-$15 a day or up to 
$2.00 an hour spare time. I'm expanding my big bus- 
iness—opening up territories for Home Service Branches 
of my National “Chain Store’’ System. 
Work is steady, pleasant and exciting. 
Pay is good. Not like anything you ever 
tried before. No capital needed. Nostore 
experience necessary. I advance neces- 
sary capital, show you how to quickly 
make up to $15 a day. Your name and 
address on a post card will bring com- 
plete plan of my new “‘Chain Store 
BY ystem FREE with offer for 
Managershit Territories go 
r u want a gooc 





















ALBERT MILLS, Pres. - 
414 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 









O° Lower * 
Prices on Farm 

and Poultry Fence 
My New C opper Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 
reatest 2p rovernent in fencing in 50 years! 
asta TW Ick , as long as ordinary fencing. Saves y 

HALF, Fy +t from Factory. | ay 4 Freight, Easy "Payments, 

w free catalog jay.—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dep2235 A,CLEVELAND, OMID 











The Soap That’s Known and 
Sold The World Around 


Cutieura 


Nothing Better for Daily Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 12B, Malden, Mass. 
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By R. L. Parker 


Tue stray swarm of bees that comes 
humming to rest in a cluster on a tree 
limb may well start the farm boy or girl 
in a business that will make no demands 
on father’s granary while the “licensed 
thieves” harvest a crop from the farm 
and the neighbors’ fields. 

Perhaps there is no hive on the farm. 
But what of that? A salt keg or clean box 
with a bee entrance cut and the top 
made loose will do for the time. Better 
to use it than to wait until the bee scouts 
return with the news that they have 
found a fine hollow tree for the future 
home of the swarm. Since bees about to 
swarm fill up with enough honey to live 
on for a day or two, they are not inclined 
to sting at the time of swarming but the 
beginner will be wise if he ties down the 
trouser legs and wears a hat with dark 
netting over it extending down over the 
face. Some prefer a screen wire eye piece 
attached to cloth fastened to a felt hat. 

If the bees alight in a very high tree, 
one may slip a wide gunny sack over the 
cluster, tie the neck of the sack for ease 
in handling, and carry it to the hive 
entrance. When the sack is untied, a 
vigorous shake of the two bottom cor- 
ners will start the bees into the hive. 

A low limb may be cut off with the 
bees on it or shaken with a sharp down- 
ward and a quick upward jerk that will 
dislodge the bees into and in front of the 
hive. The lid should then be put in 
place with a sliding motion so no bees 
will be pinched. 

Whether one succeeds or fails with 
bees depends largely on the kind of hive 


A Farm Project 


Because used hives may be i: 


he gets. 
fected with brood diseases, they 
often unsafe. No « one who did not 
hives with movable frames ever made 
big success with bees. Supers for t 
honey should be put on within a d 
or two of the time when they are need 
and unless one can examine the fram: 
he cannot tell when that time has 
rived. One will not go wrong who start 
the bees in a hive of two stories ea 
with 10 frames measuring 1754 x 9g 
inches. 

It is economy to put a full sheet 
comb foundation in each frame. F 
sheets guide the workers in maki! 
straight combs; they save the bees’ ti: 


and energy (about 20 pounds of hon 
are eaten while 1 pound of wax 
secreted), and they start the bees 


hatc 
cells for 


which to 


instead of large 


making small cells in 
worker bees 
drones. Fewer drones and more worker 
mean more honey. 

A good beeman would not do without 
a smoker and a hive tool—both wort 
many times their cost. The beginner wi 
want a veil as well. 

One can best tr: ansfer the bees to the 
new hive in the middle of a bright, war: 
day during the same week they wer 
captured. A puff of smoke in the salt keg 
entrance, another puff in the top as th 
lid is taken off, and you are ready to set 
the new hive (without its bottom) on th 
old one. Then, a few thumps on th 
sides of the keg, and up the bees wil 
swarm into the new hive. Then remove 


the old keg. 


. a 
and gloves, 


That Late Garden 


In ADDITION to an abundant supply 
of vegetables thruout the summer sea- 
son, the well-considered garden will fur- 
nish an abundant supply of roots and 
tubers for winter storage. In this way 
the full value of the garden may be as- 
sured. Plenty of turnips, beets, carrots, 
rutabagas, and all such garden crops for 
a winter supply will mean a lot at the 
end of this garden season. To have the 
very best quality of these vegetables, a 
midsummer planting will be quite essen- 
tial. 

In a reasonably good garden soil you 
may expect beets, carrots, and kohl- 
rabi in from 8 to 12 weeks from planting, 
turnips in from 8 to 10 weeks, and ruta 
bagas, 10 to 15 weeks. 

In your own locality, you undoubtedly 
know about how late a season you can 
expect on an average. By planting in 
idvance of the average killing frost, just 
early enough to allow for reasonable ma- 
turity of these garden crops, you will 
have the finest, tenderest, and highest 
quality vegetables for winter storage, 
the kind that it is a pleasure to prepare 
for the table, and the kind that makes 
eating even more enjoyable. 

And the late summer garden may in- 
clude even more than these vegetables 
particularly desired for storing. There 
is still time for more sweet corn, for 
beans, peas, lettuce, and every 


green 


short-season crop that makes a garden 
worth while. 

The general run of prices of vege 
tables and the condition of vegetables 
on city markets illustrate a very charac 
teristic garden difficulty. Just as all the 
home gardens and the market gardens 
are coming into full production in early 
summer, prices sag and quality of vege 
tables on the market is at the very high 
est. Right at that time market gz urdener 
themselves wonder sometimes if it real 
pays to put in so much garden. Gradu 
ally it seems like the supplies from tl 
market gardeners drop off, and toward 
fall crops such as green beans, peas, a! 
so on become of much lower quality 
the articles go up in price to a consider 
able extent. It is quite true that dr 
weather and heat have their influence 
many localities, yet it is also true tha 
very often the home garden supplies a1 
the market garden supplies are low sim} 
because late gardens are not planted. 

To make the most of the garden, 1 
only is the early garden important, but 
also the succession of crops. With th 
aid of a succession of garden crops, t 
full value of the garden may be assured 


+ 





Tests of Spray Irrigation Equipment, 
circular No. 195, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 


















Roadside Marketing 


RoapsiDE marketing, when first 
introduced, seemed to me, as to many 
others, a far cry from farm relief. I con- 
sidered it impractical as requiring more 
time than it was worth; as being possible 
only for the favored few who reside along 
main highways; as requiring much extra 
work in gardening at heavy risk. People 
who talked of it ridiculed the idea. But 
its best virtue has been one that was un- 
foreseen. It has educated the buyers of 
produce so as to bring about a change. 

A few years ago I tried to sell surplus 
grapes, apples, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
and popcorn in my home town. Dealers 
declined to buy, saying they had con- 
tracts with city distribution agencies; 
private parties said they never bought 
such things, as they had relatives in the 
country who would give them all they 
wanted, because these relatives always 
had more than they could use and the 
products were just going to waste. 

This year, about every second or third 
house was a market for whatever prod- 
uct was offered. The relatives have 
learned to sell and city folks to appre- 
ciate much more than formerly. Even 
small town newspapers carry such ads 
s “Apples For Sale” and they bring 
results now.—Mrs. G. H. Brown, lowa. 


Cleaning Up the 
Raspberry Patch 


lr THE job has not already been ac- 
complished, these are the days when all 
the old canes which have borne a crop 
of fruit should be removed from the 
raspberry patch. This will not only make 
it easier to handle the canes that are 
t, but in many patches it will prove 
actually the most important factor in 
preventing the spread of disease among 
the raspberries. 
It must be admitted that this is not 
2 most pleasant job in the world, espe- 
ially if the right kind of tools are not 
ay ailable. A very convenient device to 
ike the job easier may be made of a 
6 inch bar of steel 314 to 4 feet long 
wi ach the lower end bent into a crook, 
hammered out, and sharpened on the 
side edge of the crook. The crook can 
be thrust into the row of raspberries 
ext to the ground and it will quickly 
cut the old canes. Then they can be 
drawn readily from the tangled mass. 
Such a cutter and a good pair of gloves 
takes most of the burden from this job. 


Codling Moth 
Control 


Is INDIANA alone fruit growers used 

96,000 linear feet of bands for codling 
th control last year, according to 
rts from Purdue University. 

\ctual counts indicate that 55 percent 
ot all the worms normally in apples can 
captured and automatically de- 
yed by chemically treated bands. It 
s quite obvious that the use of bands, 
therefore, if not a necessity, is decidedly 
worth while from the standpoint of the 
grower who must produce clean apples in 
order to compete successfully in the 
market, 
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“We start threshing 
tomorrow” 


THE MACHINE was all set and ready for tomorrow’s run. And 
now the farmer had only to round up the threshing gang pre- 
viously arranged for. He spent a short half-hour at the telephone 
after supper, calling this neighbor and that one. Some he asked 
to bring only a pitch fork. Others were asked to bring a rack. 

Bright and early tomorrow they will be coming — across the 
fields — around the roads. A little later this farm will be alive 





with the excitement of a threshing gang. And the farmer made 
up this party over the telephone. 

Over the telephone — that is the way a great deal of farm 
business is transacted. Miles are covered in a few minutes. The 
time saved is money made. Most important of all, probably, are 
the telephone messages which inform the farmer about prices for 
livestock and produce. Every day the telephone is indispensable 
to the farm. The cost is small for value received. 


A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 

















If You Are Looking for a 
Good Permanent Job 


And want a good paying, pleasant job, 
we invite you to investigate our circula- 


tion work. 
Write to Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING Des Moines, lowa 





See Advertising Index, page 49 

















YOU CAN EARN $30 
if 


you put in full time 


or more a week 


selling subscriptions 
for us. 
One week in the 


field with one of our 
trainers will prove 


this. 
Write to Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, Iowa 














‘“Klutch”’ holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
80 snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn't it, have him order it for you. If hedoes 
not, don't waste money on substitutes but write us 
for a box. Use 30 days. Pay us when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2036-H Elmira, N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


oF cheap. Lasts all sea- 

SS son. Made of metal, 
Ce Ores Ren), 
AWS Gis SES 7 


can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
tn we 0 a\ 
ca =E 














anything. Guaranteed. 
pe: Insist upon DAISY FLY 

* KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop ‘pee plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested In. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PATENTS 


Write for free book “How to Obtain a 
Patent" and ‘Record of Invention’ form; 
no charge for preliminary information 
Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 641 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

















WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND 
KENNELS OFFERS: Quality 
Hunting dogs. Sold Cheap, Trial 
Allowed; Literature Fiee 

DIXIE KENNELS, INC., B-37, 

















HERRICK, ILL. 
$4.80 per bu. U. 8S. 

Verified Origin, 

Sealed Grimm 
$7.50, Timothy $1.50.New Circular Winter Seed Wheat 
Write FRANK SINN, Box 419, CLARINDA, IOWA 





ne Model or draw- 
PA Hf Booklet tree. 
H waeue references. 


Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 








A Better Grain Blower 
and a Lower Price! 
LINK MFG.CO..Fargo.N.D.& KansasCity,Mo. 
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Summer Spray for 


Bud Moth 


THe bud moth has become an orchard 
pest of considerable importance in so 
many localities where there is much 
orcharding that suitable control meas- 
ures must be emphasized. 

The July and August cover sprays for 
codling moth will effectually control 
the summer generation of bud moth 

caterpillars provided the lower surfaces 

of the foliage are well covered. It is on 
these surfaces that the caterpillars feed. 
Therefore, no additional applications to 
the regular spray schedule are needed if 
the codling moth sprays have been 
applied properly. Properly, in this case, 
means forcefully, for a light drifting mist 
of spray will never reach the lower sur- 
faces of the leaves, but the spray must 
have enough force to drive it past the 
leaf hairs. 

The late summer sprays of late July 
and early August accomplish a double 
purpose in bud moth control. They not 
only protect the fruit and the foliage 
that is on the tree, but such sprays will 
materially reduce the number of cater- 
pillars that would normally live over 
winter in the orchard. That simply 
means that the control problem is par- 
tially solved for the next season’s spray- 
ing. 


Minnesota Becomes Tax 


Conscious 
| Continued from page 12 | 


demand of the public for taxes exceeded 
the income of these lands and land- 
owners found it impossible to pay their 
taxes An income tax is based not 
on property but against individuals in 
proportion to the ability to pay. It 
would level the burden between citizens 
of the state and on different classes of 
property.” 

Direct property taxes levied in Min- 
nesota in 1930 and payable in 1931 
totaled $121,947,640.81, divided as fol- 
lows: 

State. 

é ounties 

Cities and villages. 

Townships 

School districts 42,927,366.29 

Thus it will be seen that of the total 
sum of money raised by the ad valorem 
tax on property but a little over 5.8 per- 
cent goes to the state. All of the balance 
constitutes a burden which the people 
place upon themselves. 

As is almost generally the situation, 
relief is coming by means of education. 
Mr. Jones sums it up when he says: 

“The property owners have a tax 
consciousness now, in that they know 
when they pay taxes what the mainte- 
nance of government means to them, 
what bond issues mean, and we contend 
that is the only way to bring about this 
reduction which we have been working 
for, and some of us have seen many 
governors elected on this issue of econ 
my in government, 
taxes, 
this kind in every campaign; and so for 
that reason we believe that the tax baSe 
must be broadened so as to reach a 
larger portion of the people, that they, 
too, may become tax conscious, before 
we will have 


ag Sees $10,797,484.63 
mp} 8h 4.5 7 
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real economy or effective 





and reduction of 
yet there is always an issue of 


reduction in taxation; and so we hay 
been and are now supporting an incor 
tax proposal which will give the leg 
lature the right, power, and authority 
tax incomes, as they now have that sam: 
right to tax property.” 

This “‘ tax consciousness” has result 
in massmeetings all over the state a: 
demands for reduced taxes, which 
already securing relief. Taxpayers’ ass 
ciations, with farmers and city fol 
as members, have sprung up general 
Not all of these cuts m: ay be wise or p 
manent, but they show what tax c 
scious people can do in an emergenc 
such as exists in Minnesota. 


When Honesty Pays 


One very simple way of running the 
risk of losing a lot of money is to be i: 
accurate in making out proof of a fire 
loss under an insurance policy. 

The uninformed may suppose that if 
he overstates his loss, or understate: 
the amount or value of property saved 
from the fire, he is merely getting 
chance to receive from the ss ge 
company more than he is entitled to. It 
is easy for insured to believe that ; 
needs the money 


more than the wealthy 
insurance company does. 

But those few holders of insurance 
policies who have taken the trouble to 
read them—and thereby to find out in 
advance just where they will stand 
case of loss—are familiar with a little 
clause to the effect that if insured tells 
any fibs in his proofs of loss, and so or 
the insurance company need not pay Ly 
him one cent—need not even return what 
he has paid by way of premiums. 

That provision ought to make the in- 
sured quite “religiously” opposed to 
making, or swearing to, a false proof of 
loss. 

A Nebraska man, and, in another 
state, a New Hampshire man, made the 
very plausible excuse for overstating 
their losses that they did not expect the 
insurance company would be willing to 
pay the full amount of the claim and 
therefore added a bit on, so that it could 
be knocked off by way of compromises. 
The highest courts of those two states 
said that the excuse was not good, and 
that the insurance companies did 
have to settle under the policies. 

Yea, verily, it pays to be honest 
sometimes.—A. L. H. S. 
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Dusty the Pup--‘‘Unusual spot for 4 
filling station, to say the least" 
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Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 


[| Continued from page 15 | 


today. But the greatest of all are the 
mighty limestone blocks that were cut 
in the quarries less than a mile away. 
While the great columns were made in 
three sections, one section upon an- 
other, and held in place by great iron 


pins, these huge stones are the largest | 


that men have ever moved. In the wall 
today there are three of these stones 64 
feet long, 13 feet wide, and 12 feet thick. 

The carvings on these temples were 
as perfect and beautiful as the best 
sculpture could make them. There are 
cupids and cherubs and bunches of 
grapes cut as perfectly as a jeweler ever 


fashioned them. There were hundreds of | 


these carvings, perhaps thousands of 
them. This was the Temple of Baal in 
Bible times. 


The influence of America on all of | 


these Near East countries can hardly be 
estimated. I have already written about 
Robert College in Constantinople. There 
are American colleges in Bulgaria, 
Greece, Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, and 
other countries. But the greatest of all 
these colleges is the American Protestant 
University in Beirut, Syria. 


THE DUEL 


We fought for hours. 

At times my waning powers 

Gave him advantage over me, 

But at no time would I agree 

To stop the fight, 

For I felt I was really right. 

Yet he had that aggressive way 

That made me pray 

For guidance. Was I right, or he? 

The fight was twixt my other self and me. 
—A.son SEcorR. 





Bailliére’s Encyclopedia of Scientific 
Agriculture, by Hunter. Into two vol- 
umes the editor has collected papers 
from the leading agricultural authorities 
of Great Britain. For the most part these 
papers deal with advanced information 
on subjects which do not have an exten- 
sive literature of their own. The scope of 
this work includes Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and a considerable portion 
of the United States. It is primarily for 
the student and farmer of England. The 
work is of special interest to the student 
of international agricultural geography. 
Price, two volumes, $13. Bailliére, Tin- 
dall and Cox, London, England. 





Agricultural Reform in the United 
States, by John D. Black (McGraw-Hill, 
380 pages, $4). A statement of present. 
day agricultural conditions, a resume of 
proposed measures for relief, and an out- 
line of remaining steps that need to be 
taken. 


Ohio’s Dairy Day 


Quio’s fifth annual Dairy Day is 
scheduled for Friday, August 12. It 
will be held at the experiment statation 
at Wooster. The program is sponsored 
by the state dairymen’s association, the 
college of agriculture, and the experi- 
ment station. At least 5,000 people 
are expected. Educational and enter- 
tainment features will be provided for all, 
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mosquitoes, 
roaches, moths 


Py ps is NOT just another 

fly spray. INDOR was devel- 
ny, / oped after years of scientific 
‘1/ jresearch and formulated in 
1’ ,accordance with the findings 

’ i pt noted insectologists. 


, INDOR has a scientific 
” two- -way killing action 


When sprayed in a room INDOR 
forms a fine vaporized mist that 
settles on the flies and mosquitoes 
— spreads over their bodies — 
enters into the tracheae openings 
thru which flies and mosquitoes 
breathe, causing a toxic poison 
or stops-up the tracheae openings 
which quickly suffocates them. 

INDOR is easy, safe 

and pleasant to use 
INDOR is non-poisonous to humans, 
birds and animals— is clean and 
clear—will not stain fabrics or 
taint foods—and has a pleasant 
odor that soon disappears. 














































































Be sure to follow directions for use 
which appear on every can of Indor 







Your Druggist, Hardware 
Store and Feed Supply 

3 Dealer sells INDOR in 

convenient sizes. 
















For interesting 












SS FREE Book on Flies, 
RS write to 
SS Geveral Laboratories, 






Inc. 
801 Dickinson St. 
Madison, Wis. 
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All Around the Farm 





A Page Written by Our Readers 


To OVERCOME danger from light- 
ning along barbed-wire fences, we 
ground the wires every one-fourth mile 
or less. R., Nebraska. 

* * *% 

There is always some danger in giving 
sick animals medicine out of a bottle, 
since they may bite the bottle. We over- 
come this by attaching a small hose over 
the neck of the bottle and inserting the 
hose in the animal’s mouth.—O. J., 
Minnesota. 

* * 

To prevent a horse from kicking 
while being treated for wire cuts or any 
other trouble, raise one front foot up 
against the animal’s body, and then tie 
a rope around it, passing it on around 
the body and fastening with a slip knot. 
The horse cannot kick while standing on 
three legs—M. M. M., North Dakota. 

* * % 

Many times it is difficult or impossible 
to get a jack under a truck when one has 
a flat tire. I overcome this difficulty by 
carrying a 2 x 4 about 3 feet long with 
me. This is whittled down at one end so 
it is easy to drive onto, and raises the 
height of the wheel. -L. F. Y., Kansas. 

‘ * * * 

If a window in your automobile fits 
tight and is hard to raise, take a small 
amount of wax and rub well into the felt 
of the channels.—R. G., Indiana. 

% * * 

I prevent bugs from molesting small 
plants by grinding tobacco stems into 
a fine powder and sprinkling the pow- 
der on the piants.—F. D., Indiana. 

* * * 

Marks at measured points on my axe 
handle make it unnecessary for me to 
a 


2FT ‘FT 
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fe MaRS Soe Ne, 





carry a separate measuring device into 
the woods hk S., Mo. 


= = 
In pumping up tires on the car, if the 
valve tiCKS OF aks, the trouble, can 
ft be r c 1dding 2 or 3} drops 
i light oil.—E, E. (¢ 
low 
Pe 
If 1 cow that insists on kick 
my t gt t a rope tightly 
st front of th 


Greasing the tracks for sliding doors 
on the barn or garage prevents sticking 
and makes them run much easier.— 
C. E. P., Ohio. 

*% * * 

The V-shaped attachment to the 
tractor drawbar shown in the illustration 
makes it possible to turn the tractor at 
right angles with a binder attached and 


without danger of splitting the tongue of 
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Pr 


understood 


the binder. This is readily 
by comparing it with the old way 
illustrated.—L. M. S., Kansas. 

* * * 

Dipping car chains in old crank-case 
oil immediately after using them greatly 
lengthens the life of the chains.—O. H., 
North Dakota. 


also 


* * * 


Grease smeared on the top boards of 


the mangers and feed boxes will keep 
horses from chewing them. 
* # # 

A steel trap nailed to the top of a tele- 
phone post or in the limb of a tree where 
hawks and crows are inclined to alight is 
an excellent method of catching them.— 
C. C., Missouri. 

* & 

To wash the windows of my car, I fit 
a grooved cork into a bottle and fill the 
bottle with a solution consisting of soapy 
water and a little vinegar. This makes a 
good sprinkler and with the aid of a 
cloth the windows are easily cleaned. 
C. B. W., Indiana. 

* % 


When plowing rocky or stumpy ground 


with a tractor, | often find it advisable 
to use a wooden pin for hooking the 
plow or lister to the tractor. Then f I 


strike something, the pin breaks and can 
be easily replaced instead of the plow 
being sprung.—-J. P. M., Kans. 


. , , 
Soiled window shades can be cleaned 


and renovated by tacking them to the 
moor ind going over the surtace with 
cial wallpaper cleaner, which 
ca " urchas i at most stores When 
the wer ecg fa shack s torn ofr 
f ' vit the tacks and turn th: 
t so that the worn end will 
tt roller where it w not 
: w. Viak | w hem and the wi Ww 
: “A J 1a kal § 
I.R HOM 
’ ’ ; r ; 





paper, 
curtain material, and so on—it »w 
prove a help when renovating ti 
comes.—Mrs. H. G., Kansas. 

*% * *% 

I enjoy the page called “All Arou 
the Farm” in your paper very much. \W 
have found many helpful ideas. 

Paste an envelope in the top of y 
box of stationery to hold stamps. Th 
you will not have to search for th 
when someone is waiting to mail y< 
letter.—P. B., Iowa. 

% * * 

I keep a package of plain white b! 
ters in my buffet drawer and when ar 
thing is accidentally spilled on the tab 
cloth. at mealtime, it is quickly a: 
easily taken up by applying one of the 
blotters.—M. L., South Dakota. 

% *% a 

It is quite difficult for a busy hous 
wife to cook vegetables that require 
several hours’ cooking and attend t 
other household duties without scorch 
ing something. In case of scorching 
beans or other vegetables, remove cover 
and set vessel into another vessel con- 
taining cold*water, let stand long enough 
to get a clean pan and empty vegetables. 
The scorched flavor will not penetrate 
the food.—Mrs. D. E. H., Missouri. 

x * * 

Hot water at the kitchen range 1s 
most convenient in cooking. A_ hot 

water faucet can be placed at the back 
of the stove and above cooking utensils 
by tapping the hot-water pipe which 
leads from the water front in the stove 
to the range boiler. A hole can be drilled 
in the back of a range and the faucet 
screwed on the pipe protruding thru it. 

J. R. H., Missouri. 

* * * 

A convenient and economical way t 
beautify a fruit, flower, or vegetabl 
garden is by means of narrow winding 
paths made with sod cut from trimming 
the edges of the lawn. These wider 
rapidly and can be trimmed for more 
paths. Dahlias, roses, peonies, or bushes 
along these paths are beautiful.—Mrs 
M. I. S., Illinois. 


yards of floor covering, yards of 


% *% x 
This iron rod bent over the singletr 
is a valuable help in preventing the | 








tangled under the 
W isconsin., 


* + 


To prevent the smell of cantalot 
from getting on other foods in your 
box, place the cantaloupes in empt 
half-gallon or gallon sirup pails and t 

the ice box. In this way the cant 
le upes are easily cooled and the ot! 
foods preserved.—Miss I. K., Miu 
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EXTRA DEPENDABILITY 


FOR EVERY ENGINE WITH 


‘| CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
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Note scientifically 
By (1) proportioned mose. Cuameton SPARK PLUGS dem- 
ch- Heat in this area is auto- 


Ling matically controlled by onstrate their true worth to the 


ver this exclusive shape, which 








% ahunge nage the dnee cect full limit, on the farm. In your car 
ugh a to F grter=s over- —eating miles at full throttle. In 
‘wi eating and pre-ignition. 5 * 
we your truck—hauling capacity loads 
ate . 
(2) nena a at all speeds, day in and day out. 
Hoot in this area telthewles In your tractor—pulling with the 
e 1S automatically controlled . . 
hot. by this yore Be chine, steadiness of a locomotive, when 
ack which always keeps the 4 ‘ 2 > 
= eee: Vaan A mene Alban the going is tough and the grades | 
hich carbon and oily deposits steep. These are the jobs at which 
“ % that bring about fouling. Ch "i 
ove ‘hampion Spark Plugs excel. 
illed | 
+" The busiest season of all the year 
u it. . 
is already upon the farm owner 


and operator. Your engine-driven 
y to 7 
able 
ding 
ning 
iden 
nore 
shes 
Vrs. 


farm equipment deserves the extra ‘ 
power, speed, economy, and above 
all, the extra dependability that 

Champion Spark Plugs insure. In- 

stall full sets in your equipment 

and feel the difference. 


The recently patented Champion 
Spark Plug, shown above, is ree- 
ommended for certain kinds of 
service. See your Champion dealer 
for the spark plugs particularly 
suited to each power job on 
your farm. 


ivi a Champion equipped 
Fred Frame, driving P tet id CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 





Miller-Hartz, broke the track record for the TOLEDO, OHIO - WINDSOR - LONDON - PARIS 
upes Indianapolis 500-Mile Race, Memorial Day. 
Ae All winning cars used Champions, marking k H A Vi 7 J N 
then the 9th consecutive Champion victory. 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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